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2/ Great Mills 
Producing 96,000 Cut. 


UST as uniform as these identical 

twins are the “Bakery-Proved” 

flours International supplies you 
\” with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 21 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “Bakery- 
Proved” Flours assure you “‘the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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The thing that gives value to a violin is something 
you can’t see or touch or measure. It’s tone. 
That tone is worth money to the violinist 
. .. for the richer the tones his instrument produces, 
the more people will pay to hear him play. 





There’s an invisible value in the best whole wheat 
flour, too; namely, flavor. That’s worth money 
to you . . . for the finer and fresher and richer 
the flavor, the more people will buy your 
whole wheat bread and rolls. 


Strangely enough, you don’t have to pay extra for 
fine-flavored whole wheat flour. You get it 
as a matter of course in any whole wheat 
flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle trade-mark. 
The Pillsbury whole wheat line includes flours of 
every wanted type and granulation. 
Try them—for profit-building flavor! 


PILLSBURY S 
Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


* ae 
e@® Pillsbury's \ % 
@® Dotted Circle \ . 
..-Symbolof \\ * 
Reliability \\ 





PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 





., Minneap. an. B.A. ingle Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
THE $ kly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Sing 
Tues GF in Ub cr Ua. Pessessens, ree mele an fe AE mond Countries. Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
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FLOUR QUALITY | Se i 





Like a mountain peak towering over 


its fellows, SUPER-FLOUR quality 


stands out. A fine short patent from 
selected hard winter wheats of proven ‘ 

baking merit, SUPER-FLOUR is a 
sound foundation for a top-notch loaf. 


The extra baking values of SUPER- 
FLOUR are easily evident to the 
baker and bread buyer alike . . . and 
you'll like the way this superior flour 
adapts itself to your shop procedures. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About | 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
Oa milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
4 They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
iA ia not of average—but of 
Excellent Qualit 
“THERE IS NO ~ J 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §™ 10u1s. CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. EU GrioN “Oy "Ean Exit Seerss 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
MO. Omaha 


Nashville nneapoli 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour > Pertiand Enid Davenport. 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS ee Oe 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


H .. View Pres. ° 2 Te M | 3 | 

apy wetie =. te Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


























Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CurisToPpHerR Harris, Treas. & Mer. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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. POLAR BEAR keeps faith with 
any jobber’s customers by giving 
the finest baking satis- 
faction. That’s a good 
foundation for a sound, 
steadily growing job- 
bing business. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Flour Distributors: 


TO PICK UP LAGGING SALES 
CHOOSE THESE FAST MOVERS 


* 





Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


















CompLeTe GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 2 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 


ORATIG 










the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your heeds promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 

























Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap is the recog- 
nized standard for the entire burlap industry. 
This acceptance as the “supreme court” of the 
industry comes from Bemis’ long and unequalled 


experience as importer, converter and distributor 
of burlap. 
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The Beau Brummel 


me Paw 


of the Burlaps 


ANGUS 


Burlap Flour Bags —sé 
Look Better...Ship Better 


The quality appearance of Angus | | 
Burlap Bags makes a good impres- . k 
sion. Angus has that light, bright. 
uniform color which gives a better 
over-all look to your bags and 
shows off Bemis’ sharp, clear brand 
printing. 

Utmost care is taken to obtain only 
the choicest jute fiber for Angus bur- 
lap. It is then processed to rigid spec- 
ifications to assure the extra strength 


and finer appearance for which 
Angus is famous. 







BEMIS 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 

Cleveland ¢ Denver « Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston « Indicnapolis 

Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville * Memphis 

Minneapolis* Mobiles New Orleans * New York City * Okichoma City 

Norfolk ¢ Omaha « Peoria * Phoenix « Pittsburgh © St. Louis * Salina 

Salt Lake City* San Francisco* Seattle» Vancouver, Wash, * Wichita 
Wilmington, Calif. 
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/WMALLLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY. 


Keep in a 


Bear in mind what every KELLY’S FAMOUS jobber already knows— 
that KELLY’S business policy is not to make more flour but always to 
make better flour. That is why KELLY’S FAMOUS has a quality 
standing and reputation all its own . . . a reputation earned by many - 
years of high milling standards. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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YOUR NEIGHBOR, 
THE MILLER! 











When the brisk running stream furnished the motive power 

to turn the stones, the friendly miller’s market was limited 

to nearby neighbors who brought their home-grown wheats by 

team and wagon. There they exchanged with the miller and each 

other the home-spun philosophy of good neighborliness and good 

government. Today’s specialized industry has widened the bound- 

aries of the miller’s service. His neighbors extend from coast to 

coast and his service extends from the wheat field through the testing, 

selection, and milling of a billion-bushel wheat crop to meet the modern 
commercial bakers’ special baking needs. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY likes to maintain 
that close contact with the baker. That neighborly attitude of help- 
fulness and a wider understanding of bakers’ flour needs is all 
a part ofp COMMANDER-LARABEE’S wholehearted purpose 
of milling flours exclusively for the bakers’ needs. 
Ask the friendly COMMANDER-LARABEE representative to 
talk with you about the wide selection of “Bakers Flours” — 
for your every baking need. 
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tomander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffate 
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HUBBARD 5 ALMANACK | 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 9 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, ieiP * 






“ ‘Twas truly quoted — 








“The memory of good quality lingers 
long after the price is forgotten.” 





Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 


- 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1917—STILL TRUE IN 1949 


HUBBARD 


““A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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1TH 4.0000" BUSHELS OF STORAGE 
FROM //@Z_ SEPARATE ORIGINS 


Our 1948 wheat crop is binned by grade, by protein level, by 
origin area, and by variety analysis. Every in-bound carload 
was checked for all four points and binned accordingly. 








Wy E SERVE OUR MEMBERS BEST—WHEN WE SERVE YOU BEST—!”’ 
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HE. Sanford, NGTC 
President, Addresses 
St. Louis Meeting 


ST. LOUIS—H., E. Sanford, Port- 
land, Ore., chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a joint meeting of 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
and the St. Louis Milling and 
Grain Club held Jan. 6 at the Statler 
Hotel. A record number of 123 mem- 
bers attended the milling club meet- 
ing and the total attendance at the 
joint meeting exceeded 200. 

The full text of Mr. Sanford’s ad- 
dress appears on page 26 of this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. Editorial 
comment about his address appears 
on page 31. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 


' dluded H. E. Halliday, president of 


the Merchants Exchange, and A. P. 
Kaufman, mayor of St. Louis. D. W. 
Kleitsch, Cargill, Inc., the retiring 
president of the club, introduced R. 
H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., the new 
president. Mr. Dean made a short ad- 
dress, pledging the club to continue 
its progressive spirit and expand its 





SNOW FALLS IN DRY 
AREAS OF SOUTHWEST 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A solid 
sheet of ice which covered a large 
area of central Kansas did not extend 
into the dry sector of the Southwest. 
The section which needs moisture 
most received 2 to 3 in. snow, which 
gives temporary relief to the dry 
topsoil. 

In Hutchinson and vicinity 4 to 6 
in. sleet created a solid-pack cover- 
ing. Sleet fell for more than 48 hours 
with scarcely a let-up. It contained 
1% in. maisture, the official gauge 
showed. 


relationship with the trade in its ter- 
ritory. 

The following officers and execu- 
tive committee members were elected 
to serve during 1949: Mr. Dean, presi- 
dent; A. G. Ehrenberger, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., first vice president; 
J. L. Young, Norris Grain Corp., sec- 
ond vice president; W. J. Krings, sec- 
retary, and Mr. Kleitsch, Mr. Dean, 
Mr. Ehrenberger,’ R. A. Leonhardt, 
Cc. B. Smith, A. E. Wilson, Jr., and 
Mr. Young, members of the executive 
committee. 
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ECA 25% Flour Mandate Threatened 





BUREAU OF BUDGET OFFICIALS 
ASK CHANGE AS ECONOMY MOVE 


ECA Officials Take No Positive Stand on Provision; 
Labor Organizations Take Steps to Fight Dele- 
tion of Flour Minimum in ECA Act 
By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Latin America Reducing Indebtedness 
to U.S. Creditors, Bank Officer Says 


KANSAS CITY—Most Latin Amer- 
ican countries are reducing their 
backlog of indebtedness to U.S. ex- 
porters, Bror W. Unge, manager of 
the foreign department of the City 
National Bank, Kansas City, points 
out in a summary of collection experi- 
ence in November as indicated by 
reports of 12 New York City banks 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. 


During November there was a de- 
cline of $2 million in the dollar value 
of outstanding collections on Latin 
American countries as a group, ac- 
companied by an increase in the total 
amount of collection items paid. 

Of the 17,600 collection items paid 
to the 12 reporting banks during No- 
vember, 54.7% were prompt, the 
highest proportion in this category 
since last April; and the proportion 
of items paid in the over 90 days slow 
category, at 23.1% was the largest 
since last July, which confirms the 
impression that some of the old col- 
lections were beginning to move. 

Various conflicting trends appeared 
in individual countries. Twelve of the 
Latin American countries showed de- 
clines in the percentage of collection 
items paid promptly. The most notice- 














A. P. Kaufman, mayor of St. Louis; R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina Co., 
newly elected president of the club; H. E. Sanford, chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, and D. W. Kleitech, Cargill, Inc., retiring 
' president of the club. 


able countries in this group were 
Chile and Paraguay where the pro- 
portion of prompt payments de- 
creased by 17.7% and 31.6% points, 
respectively. At the same time, the 
proportion of items paid by these 
two countries in the over 90 days 
slow category increased by about 28% 
points in the case of Chile, however, 
the total number of collection items 
paid during November was the larg- 
est since July, 1947. 

For the second consecutive month 
there was evidence of the piling up 
of the backlog of outstanding Brazil- 
ian collections. During November, the 
dollar amount of collections outstand- 
ing against Brazil was up an addi- 
tional million dollars and only 2,100 
collection items were paid, of which 
77.8% were over 90 days slow and 
only 4.7% were paid promptly. 

The aggregate dollar amount of 
confirmed letters of credit outstand- 
ing at the end of November advanced 
by about $6 million further to $213 
million, the highest level since last 
May. 

Copies of the report showing the 
detailed status of the various. Latin 
American countries can be secured 
from Mr. Unge on request. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS GROCERY GROUP 


CHICAGO—A. C. Askelof, Morton 
Salt Co., Chicago, has been elected 
president of the Grocery Sales Ex- 
ecutives of Chicago. Mr. Askelof has 
been an active member of this organi- 
zation for several years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Purchases 
1,635,425 Bu. 
Wheat in Week 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchases of wheat dur- 
ing the period from noon Jan. 7 
through Jan. 14 dropped to 1,635,425 
bu., including 1,011,513 bu. at Kan- 
sas City, 40,000 at Minneapolis, 198,- 
870 at Chicago and 385,042 at Port- 
land. The agency also purchased 184,- 
612 bu. rye, 1,682,867 bu. barley and 
5,180,660 bu. corn. No flour was pur- 
chased during the period. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, are as foilows: Wheat 201,065,- 
120 bu., flour 11,897,900 sacks (26,- 
123,956 bu. wheat equivalent), barley 
14,291,414 bu., grain sorghums 10,- 
502,140 bu., rye 2,508,269 bu., oats 
4,432,700 bu., corn 28,969,440 bu. 

















WASHINGTON—Removal of the 
25% wheat flour mandate in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Act is threatened by action of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is cur- 
rently studying the financial pro- 
posals of ECA for the 1949-50 fiscal 
year. 

ECA officials have taken no af- 
firmative stand on the matter but are 
reportedly being prodded by budget 
bureau officials to remove this pro- 
vision aS an economy measure. 


Up to a recent accounting at ECA 
it was shown that the flour phase of 
the ECA grant operations had only 
increased costs by $8,200,000, which 
was not seen as a prohibitive amount. 

The labor aspect of the flour man- 
date is likely to be interjected into a 
discussion of the new law when it 
reaches the floor of Congress. It is 
known that labor organizations in the 
milling industry have already taken 
steps to oppose any deletion of the 
flour mandate in the ECA law. A 
showing that a reduction in flour ex- 
ports would seriously impair em- 
ployment in the milling industry 
might influence some senators to in- 
sist that the flour provision be re- 
tained. 

On the other hand, general insis- 
tence for an earmarking of funds to 
lift U.S. agricultural surpluses such 
as citrus fruits, apples, dried fruits 
and cotton might bring the whole 
matter into ridiculous disrepute and 
cause the removal of all specific ear- 
marking of ECA funds for any spe- 
cial purpose. Some steps in that di- 
rection have been indicated by Sen. 
Wayne Morse (R., Ore.) who called 
attention to the loss of export mar- 
kets by the West Coast apple indus- 
try. However, apple trade organiza- 
tion officials say that the Oregon 
Senator is only reflecting a small: 
segment of that industry which gen- 
erally wants to avoid any participa- 
tion of the government in its export 
operations. 

ECA official objection to specific 
earmarking of its funds was pri- 
marily based on the administrative 
restrictiveness of this type of pro- 
vision. However, since they have been 
able to operate the flour mandate 
without difficulty there is no strong 
disposition within ECA at this time 
to kill the flour mandate in the law. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR BURNS 


MCLEAN, ILL.—A fire Jan, 11 
caused an estimated damage of $3,500 
to $4,000 to the Stubblefield elevator 
here. Some grain can be salvaged if 
used immediately, Ben Stubblefield, 
owner of the elevator said, but the 
top structure of the building was de- 
stroyed. Mr. Stubblefield said he 
plans to rebuild in the near future and 
resume operations as soon as possible. 
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Steel Set Aside for More Grain Bins 
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QUOTA WILL SUPPLY STORAGE 
FOR ADDED 100 MILLION BU. 


Manufacturers Will Sell Bins Directly to Farmers With- 
out Government Financial Aid Under Plan Ap- 
proved by Commerce Department Advisors 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A voluntary allo- 
cation of steel to provide temporary 
grain bin storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 100 million bushels has been 
approved by the Steel Industry Ad- 
visory Committee of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Under the voluntary plan 8,400 tons 

of steel products will be made avail- 
able each month for the temporary 
bin program. Each monthly quota will 
consist of 8,000 tons of 18-26 gauge 
galvanized sheet and 400 tons of hot 
rolled sheet and bar sized angle irons. 
The committee approval was given 
after requests by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Shipments of 
steel under this program will be made 
during the six-month period, March 
to August. 
‘ This announcement casts a new 
light on the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture grain storage expansion 
plans. According to USDA officials, 
that agency expects the grain bin 
manufacturers to sell the new tem- 
porary bins to the farmers without 
government financial aid. 

According to USDA officials the 
$25 million request for grain storage 
facilities contained in the budget sub- 
mitted to Congress is purely a nom- 
inal figure and will not be spent on 
bins. This amount and other funds 
which can be made available from 
agricultural credit facilities will be 
used for expansion of country storage 
in the Corn Belt. It is expected that 
these funds will be made available 
to proprietary businesses and co- 
operatives, but it is forecast that few 
private companies will care to under- 
take the risk of this expansion. 

The reliance on private bin manu- 
facturers to merchandise this tem- 
porary bin capacity directly to farm- 
ers brings into review the pre-elec- 
tion charges of administration cam- 
paigners who claimed that the real 
estate ownership ban in the new 
Commodity Credit Corp. charter pre- 
vented the USDA from providing 
storage for the abundant crops. 

Now it appears that since the gov- 
ernment does not intend to provide 
temporary bin capacity but to rely 
on private manufacturers to sell 
these bins to the farmer, the pre- 
election charges were largely political. 

Another flaw in the administration 
pre-election charges is seen in the 
admission that grain storage expan- 
sion will not be limited by the rela- 
tively small $25 million budget item 
but will probably include credit 
grants from the farm lending agen- 
cies. These latter funds were certain- 
ly. available to farm producer groups 
in 1948, trade sources charge, and 
could have been used. Expressed 
briefly, the administration can be 
accused of trading off the farmer's 
storage requirements for a campaign 
issue. 

While the administration was con- 


demning the grain trade for alleged 
opposition to any grain storage bin 
program, the grain trade in its oppo- 
sition to ownership of real property 
by CCC stated specifically that it did 
not consider temporary bins as real 
property. 

The modest and almost token 
budget request for $25 million for 
additional grain storage facilities 
creates doubt over the magnitude of 
the alleged storage shortage. USDA 
officials admit that if additional stor- 
age space is required the government 
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is now engaged in a race against time 
to complete it. 

The latest crop report shows that 
farm storage facilities have been 
able to hold more than 2.5 billion 
bushels of corn on farms as of Jan. 
1, 1949. The rate of feeding of corn 
on farms plus export requirements 
and domestic processing demand now 
forecasts a possible carry-over of ap- 
proximately 500 million bushels on 
Nov. 1, 1949. Another 3.6 billion bush- 
el crop plus this carry-over would 
probably try the ingenuity of the 
farmer without additional storage. 
However, the steel allocated this 
week would permit farm storage ex- 
pansion by 100 million bushels. 

This leads to the possible conclu- 
sion that the recent USDA request 
for producer views on corn acreage 
allotments for the 1949 crop indi- 
cates that the government plans to 
reduce acreage to a level which would 
provide production of approximately 
3.25 million bushels which could. be 
put under loan-acceptable storage 
cover in addition to the expected 500 
million bushel carry-over from the 
1949 crop. 


On the legislative front, the delay 
in submission of an administration 
price support program revealed to 
observers the uncertainty within offi- 
cial circles of how they can redeem 
the implied campaign pledges of high 
price support levels for ‘basic com- 
modities. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee 
has summoned Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, to a closed 
hearing to express his views on price 
supports and storage problems. 

At the same time, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee chairman, Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.), has announced 
that he will submit a bill to provide 
for comprehensive crop warehousing 
to effect the ever-normal granary 
program which was first proposed by 
Henry A. Wallace, former secretary 
of agriculture. 

Sen. Thomas says he'favors erec- 
tion of ever-normal grdnary ware- 
houses by proprietary business, but in 
event of their failure to accept the 
government program he believes the 
administration ceuld organize farm 
cooperatives for that purpose. 





Amendments to Wage and Hour Law 
Recommended in Report to Congress 


WASHINGTON—Increase of the 
statutory minimum wage provided by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to 75¢ 
an hour and clarification of unsolved 
overtime pay problems, including 
those posed by the Supreme Court’s 
decision of last June in the back- 
wage suits of East Coast longshore- 





J. W. Tyra 


RETIRES—International Milling Co. 
has announced the retirement of J. W. 
Tyra, who has been active in bakery 
flour sales of the company for many 
years. Mr. Tyra started with the 
company 43 years ago at New 
Prague, Minn., when the company 
had but one mill. After a trip of sev- 
eral months’ duration throughout the 
east, Mr. Tyra plans to return home 
and settle down to fishing and golf. 





men, are among recommendations for 
amendment of the act urged of the 
Congress in the 1948 fiscal year an- 
nual report of the wage and hour 
and public contracts divisions, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Presented to the 81st Congress Jan. 
14 by William R. McComb, adminis- 
trator of the divisions, the report 
contains analysis of administration of 
the . 10-year-old federal wage and 
hour law and details of both this new 
and previously-stated recommenda- 
tions for changes “needed on the 
basis of realities of today.” In fur- 
therance of the “intensified interest” 
in the act “demonstrated by the Con- 
gress in recent years,” Mr. McComb 
expects that the new Congress “will 
consider amendment to the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act one of its primary 
duties.” 


The administrator’s recommenda- 
tion for “modernization” of the act’s 
present 40¢-an-hour minimum wage 
provision points out that a minimum 
wage of 75¢ an hour is necessary to- 
day to provide the 22.6 million cov- 
ered workers with an adequate basic 
standard in accord with the objec- 
tives of the Congress which passed 
the law in 1938. He estimates that 
about 1% million covered workers 
now receive less than 75¢ an hour and 
that the direct cost of bringing the 
minimum wage under the act to 75¢ 
an hour as a “contribution to im- 
proved living conditions for workers 
of low incomes” would be less than 
1% of the national wage bill. 


Problems Described 


In his proposal for clarification of 
the act’s overtime pay problems by 
defining the term “regular rate” of 
pay, which applies in determining 
compensation under the law’s pro- 
vision for time and one-half pay for 
working more than 40 hours a week, 
Mr. McComb describes the many ad- 
ministrative problems long expe- 





rienced on this subject. His recom- 
mendation carries specific provisions 
which he believes would remove 
doubt in application of the term in a 
variety of situations if written into 
the act by Congressional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McComb’s other recommenda- 
tions for improvement in the act urge 
the Congress to: 


@ PROVIDE more flexibility in the 
act’s conditions for relaxation of 
overtime requirements in*labor-man- 
agement agreements for employment 
on an annual basis, to encourage de- 
velopment of such plans within the 
scope of the act. 


@ ALIGN the child-labor provisions 
of the act with the wage and hour 
provisions by making them applicable 
to activities in interstate commerce 
and by directly prohibiting the em- 
ployment of oppressive child labor in 
the production of goods for com- 
merce; also, increase applicability of 
the child-labor provisions to employ- 
ment in agriculture. 


@ APPLY the basic coverage pro- 
visions of the act to employees of all 
establishments of those industries 
which substantially affect commerce, 
thus to eliminate competitive inequi- 
ties under which some industries sub- 
ject to the act now must operate. 


@ CLARIFY the act’s “retail or 
service” establishment exemption to 
avoid possible narrowing of its appli- 
cation as the result of court decisions 
restricting administrative interpreta- 
tions. 

@ RATIONALIZE AND EQUAIL- 
IZE the act’s present varying and 
limited application to employees in 
four types of competing transporta- 
tion services by applying the mini- 
mum wage provision to all employees 
in these services and by limiting the 
exemption from the act’s overtime 
provision to only those employees who 
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ite the means of trans- 


portation in interstate commerce. 


-@ELIMINATE the complex, in- 
equitable, and unjustifiable series of 
exemptions the act provides for proc- 
essing or handling farm products, and 
provide for the inclusion of such ac- 
tivities in the act’s present overtime 
exemption which is applicable to sea- 
sonal industries; also, place employ- 
ees in on-shore activities in fish proc- 
essing and handling under the mini- 
mum wage provision of the act and 
limit the overtime relaxation for 
such activities to the conditions of 


the seasonal industry type of exemp- 


tion. 

@ ESTABLISH a special minimum 
wage for employees on commercial 
farms, retaining the present exemp- 
tion for hired laborers on farm-type 
farms, but limiting the exemption for 
hired laborers on commercial farms 
to an exemption from the overtime 
provision. 


@ GRANT the administrator ade- 
quate rule-making power, as is pres- 
ent in other federal laws, which 
would eliminate many administrative 
difficulties under the act now affect- 
ing the interests of both employers 
and employees. 


@GRANT the administrator the 
right to sue employers for back wages 
due under the act, thus to improve 
the present enforcement provisions. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BONNEVILLE ELEVATOR BURNS 

IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO—Fire de- 
stroyed the Bonneville Grain Co.’s 
new $80,000 grain elevator west of 
here Jan. 8. Clyde Hess, one of the 
owners of the company, estimates 
that 12,000 bu. grain valued. at $21,- 
600 was in the building, which had 
a total capacity of 80,000 bu. All of 
the grain, owned by farmers in this 
section, was fully insured, he said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CLUB TO HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING JAN. 24 


KANSAS CITY—The annual meet- 
ing of the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club will be held at 12:15 p.m., Jan. 24, 











in the Hotel President, Kansas City. . 


Selection of officers who will serve 
the club in 1949 will be the important 
item of business and the nominating 
committee has urged all members to 
be present. 

Otherabusiness includes reports by 
the secretary and the treasurer and 
committee reports from the follow- 
ing: membership, finance and audit, 
entertainment and by-laws. A lunch- 
eon will precede the meeting. 

In addition, members whose birth- 
days fall in the month of January 
will be honored. They include Brad- 
ley Barr, Chase Bag Co., Kansas City; 
E. F. Carter, Carter Milk Products 
Co., Kansas City; T. A. Dillon, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago; E. E. Dough- 
erty, Kansas City; W. F. Drees, Web- 
er Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; 
R. H. Flarsheim, Seavy & Flarsheim 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City; C. E. 
Forsberg, Alstatdt & Langlas Baking 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa; A. W. Kimble, 
Swift & Co., Kansas City; W. F. Lei- 
mert, Tranin Egg Products Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

James Murray, Ekco Products Co., 
Kansas City; H. E. Pierce, Marathon 
Corp., Kansas City; Orville Sisson, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Kan- 
sas City; R. F. Wells, Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City; F. J. Wen- 
ter, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; W. H. 
Williams, Anheuser Busch, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and Harry Zimmerman, Em- 
poria (Kansas) Pastry Shop. 
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58RD AIB CLASS—The American Institute of Baking 
inaugurated a new schedule Jan. 3 with the enrollment 
of 47 students. The school’s curriculum has been revised 
so that each student will have an opportunity to place 
emphasis on either bread or cake, whichever he elects. 
Three full-term courses of 20 weeks each will be offered 
instead of two courses of 22 weeks each. The same num- 
ber of students will be accommodated during the year. 
The second of the three courses will open on April 18. 
The men in the current class predominantly represent 
retail and wholesale bakeries. A few men from the allied 
trades and some without affiliations have enrolled. The 
following students have registered for this course: 
Wendell F. Asbury, San Joaquin Baking Co., Fresno Cal.; William 
A. Barneman, Purity Bakeries Corp., Newark, N. J.; William H. 
Becker, Jr., Continental Baking Co., Rochester, N.Y.; Gene L. Berry, 
Anderson's Bakery, Jerome, Idaho; Frank C. Bojarczuk, Cuchman’s 
Baking Co., Portland, Maine; Ned W. Bost, Bost’s Bakery, Inc., 
Shelby, N.C.; Ray 8. Briggs, Purity Bakeries Corp., Decatur, TL; 
John T. Buckheit, Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N.Y.; James 
L. Butler, Log Cabin Bread Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Mario A. Cac- 
chione, Libertyville Community Bakery, Libertyville, 1l.; Arthur D. 
Childs, H. W. Conrad Bakery, Inc., Momence, Ill.: Edward B. Cos- 


tello, Continental Baking Co., Beverly Hills, Cal.; Bernhard H. Cole, 
Kasanof’s Model Bakery, Inc., Roxbury, Mass.; Tapp J. Cowart, 








Cl ’s of Sav h, Ga.; Melven W. Cress, T. H. Buster Bak- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill., and Perry W. Crooker, Purity Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Robert E. Dashney, Spengler Bakery Co., Lewiston, Idaho; Wil- 
liam Frank, Wheatality Baking Co., New York, N.Y.; Donald F. 
Fuhrmann, Swander Baking Co., Rapid City, S.D.; Alphonse P. 
Ghioldi, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Youngstown, Ohio; Hubert J. 
Haynes, Hecht’s Bakery, Inc., Bristol, Tenn.; Charles F. Holmes, 
Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, Pa.; Luther E. Hornberger, Schofer’s 
Quality Bakery, Reading, Pa.; Ralph J. Hursty, Cushman Bakery, 
Lynn, Mass.; Thomas 8S.. Kennedy, John B. Ruger’s Sons Co., La- 
Fayette, Ind.; Thearle H. Klock, Butter Krust Baking Co., Sunbury, 
Pa.; John R. Knoll, St. Louis, Mo.; Francis R. Kuester, Eddy’s 
Assoc. Bakeries, Helena, Mont.; Wilmoth F. Mack, Arlington, Va.; 
Theodore Malo, Blue Sky Inn, Chicago, Ill, and William J. Mrizek, 
R. J. Mrizek Co., Chicago, Ml. 

Robert D. Nonamaker, Lucky Boy Bakery, Inc., Galesburg, IIL; 
Odell C. Nordberg, Buchan Baking Co., Bellingham, Wash.; Leo 
Rabinowitz, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Irvington, N.J.; Charles L. Ritter, 
T. F. Bayha Bakery, Wheeling, W. Va.; Albert A. Roedersheimer, 
Standard Brands, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Manis L. Rogers, Marckz Bak- 
ery, Inc., Gresham, Ore.; Earle E. Rowland, National Tea Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Harold Salmon, Jr., Holsum Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, 
La.; Charles H. Satterthwaite, Cotton Bros. Baking Co., Inc., Alex- 
andria, La.; Nicholas M. Schamber, Deppe Baking Co., Chicago, Hl.; 
James J. Stokinger, Ye Olde Towne Bake Shoppe, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Tadeusz Swicinski, Fischer Baking Co., Newark, N.J.; Alex- 
ander L. Taggart, Ill, Colonial Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Adolph W. Weidmann, Collin St. Bakery, Corsicana, Texas; Frank 
E. Wuest, Chicago, D11L., and William J. Zaryski, New England Bak- 
ery, Pawtucket, R.I. 





Anglo-Russian Talks 
on 1949 Grain Needs 
Have Broken Down 


LONDON—Anglo-Russian negotia- 
tions for a deal involving 1.5 million 
tons of wheat and coarse grains have 
broken down and a complete dead- 
lock exists. 

The British recently despatched a 
note to Moscow asking for a speedup 
in the negotiations and suggested that 
unless the Russians came to terms 
quickly Britain would have to look 
elsewhere for her 1949 requirements. 
It was pointed out that the Russians 
had much to gain from a speedy con- 
clusion of the negotiations since they 
would secure better terms now than 
they would later in the year when 
Britain had covered her immediate 
requirements from other sources of 
supply. On the British side, the con- 
clusion of the negotiations since they 
mean a considerable saving of dol- 
lars since stop-gap supplies might 
have to come from Canada and the 
US. Since dollars are scarce the 
British government wishes to avoid 
this step if possible. 

The Russian reply is understood to 
do nothing to encourage the hope of 
expediting the conclusion of a long 
term agreement, although the possi- 
bility of an interim agreement is not 
completely discounted. Official circles 
in Britain do not accept the Russian 
charge that contractual obligations 
under the first agreement, concluded 
in December, 1947, involving 750,000 
tons of coarse grains, have not been 
carried out. It is admitted that the 
Russians have more than met their 
obligation to deliver the coarse grains 
involved. The principal obligation on 
the British side was to afford all pos- 
sible aid for ensuring that the con- 
tracts between the Soviet economic 
organizations and the appropriate 
British firms for the delivery of 


equipment should be signed in good 
time and carried out by the delivery 
dates agreed. This, say the British 
authorities, has been done. 

Russia is stated to have earned 
sterling to the value of $92 million 
in exchange for the coarse grains ex- 
ported to Britain. Contracts already 
placed for British manufactured 
goods are estimated to be in the re- 
gion of $12 million while the value of 
contracts placed outside the agree- 
ment are estimated at $60 million. 
The Russians have made extensive 
purchases of wool, rubber and other 
basic commodities and have met no 
difficulty in disposing of their sterling 
balances. 

Meanwhile, plans have been can- 
celled to send a British delegation to 
Moscow to coniplete the agreement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT VOLUME INCREASED 


_VANCOUVER — The volume of 
wheat allocated to move from this 
port to South Africa starting in April 
has been increased from 100,000 to 
150,000 tons and current plans of the 
Canada Wheat Board call for a total 
movement from British Columbia 
ports in the 1948-49 crop year of 55 
million bushels. This compares with 
37 million bushels moved last season, 
according to a recent announcement 
by George H. MclIvor, chairman of 
the board, during conferences with 
members of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
change. He was accompanied by W. 
C. McNamara, assistant chief com- 
missioner and J. Lawrie, executive 
assistant, all from Winnipeg. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM FEDERATION TO MEET 


WINNIPEG—Soil conservation and 
international commodity agreements 
will be among the topics discussed at 
the annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture to be 
held in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Jan. 24-27. This will be the 13th an- 
nual convention of the national farm 
organization, which embraces all 
forms of Canadian agriculture. 














Flour, Grains and 
Seeds Added to 
Export Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations, ap- 
proved during the three weeks ended 
Jan. 7, were announced Jan. 11 by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture: 

1. 20,830 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of wheat and flour allocated to 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion for refugee feeding in Bizone, 
Germany and Italy—PMA procure- 
ment, January-March shipment. (Dec. 
21.) 

2. 1,000 long tons corn allocated to 
French West Africa—PMA procure- 
ment, January-March shipment. (Dec. 
23.) 

3. 7,000,000 lb. cottonseed allocated 
to Mexico for planting purposes— 
commercial procurement. (Dec. 31.) 

4, 155,000 Ib. sunflower seed allo- 
cated to French Morocco for planting 
purposes —- commercial procurement. 
(Dec. 31.) 

5. Previous allocations of 33,000 
long tons, wheat equivalent, of wheat 
and flour to the Netherlands and 
25,000 long tons to Austria for PMA 
procurement, January-March §ship- 
ment, were canceled. (Jan. 6.) 

6. 18,000 long tons of rye allocated 
to Austria—PMA procurement, Janu- 
ary-March shipment. (Jan. 6.) 

7. 105,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of wheat and flour allocated to 
the U.K. The wheat to be procured 
under this allocation will be supplied 
by PMA, the flour will be procured 
commercially — January-March ship- 
ment. (Jan. 7.) 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR SOLD 


NEW PARIS, OHIO—The New 
Paris Elevator Co. has taken posses- 
sion of the Kitchel (Ind.) Grain Co. 
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Aims of ECA, Wheat Pact in Conflict 





GUARANTEED MARKETS GOAL 
OPPOSES ECA TRADE IDEAS 


Bilateral Agreements Also Will Add to Difficulties in 
Aligning ECA and Pact Intentions; Wheat Coun- 


cil Session Postponed to Jan. 26 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A head-on colli- 
sion between administrative policies 
at the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration and the aims of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement may only 
be prevented by the sacrifice of the 
original aims of the reconstruction 
agency. 

On the basis of what is known 
now of the ECA plans for its future 
operations it intends to emphasize: 

1. Promotion of trade between the 
nations included in the ECA arrange- 
ments and the cereal and coarse 
grain imports from soft currency 
areas such as the Balkans, Austra- 
lia and with Argentina where bBbi- 
lateral agreements are in existence. 

2. Trade in cereals between the 
U.S. and western Europe to pro- 
vide the basic essential needs of 
these nations. 

3. Trade between western Europe 
and Canada such as would be in- 
volved in the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract. 

These aims do not precisely meet 
those of the wheat agreement advo- 
cates, it is argued. Primarily the 
wheat agreement sponsors are inter- 
ested in obtaining guaranteed outlets 
for specified quantities of wheat. The 
ECA wishes to promote nation-to- 
nation trading between western Eu- 
ropean nations and normal eastern 
European cereal supply areas. Wheat 
agreement advocates are essentially 
interested in the movement of wheat 
out of the exporting countries with- 
out regard for dollar shortages or 
other financial considerations as long 
as the wheat is paid for. 


First Session Postponed 


As this conflict of aims was being 
weighed this week it was announced 
that the first session of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council which was 
scheduled to meet Jan. 25 to con- 
sider renegotiation of a new wheat 
pact will meet instead on Jan. 26. 
The inability of some of, the foreign 
delegations to reach Washington by 
Jan. 25 was given as the reason for 
the change in dates. 

Industry representatives who have 
been asked to act as advisors to the 
U.S. delegation will meet with the 
delegation before the first session, 
probably Jan. 22. This preliminary 
meeting will provide trade represen- 
tatives an opportunity to discuss the 
official position of the U.S. govern- 
ment with officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and others. 

ECA officials, for example, antici- 
pate a certain flexibility in ECA ad- 
ministration so that it can make the 
best use of the funds at hand. A 
wheat agreement rigid in its terms 
like the old agreement does not ad- 
mit of this flexibility, except for the 
eScape clauses. 

Under the operations of ECA and a 
wheat agreement to the same na- 


— 


tions it is seen that the escape clause 
which was available when importing 
nations lacked dollar buying power 
will no longer be effective, particu- 
larly to an ECA nation. A nation 
which did not require wheat over 
and above its own production could 
hardly use the dollar exchange escape 
clause if it had ECA funds. 


Further Conflict Seen 


Another point of potential con- 
flict between ECA and the wheat 
agreement is in the bilateral treaties 
involving wheat purchases, most 
prominent of which is the U.K.-Ca- 
nadian contract. The current agree- 
ment between Argentina and Italy 
is another. These agreements have 
the effect of limiting the participa- 
tion of importing countries in an in- 
ternational wheat pact. 

For example, international trade 
between India and Argentina in 
which grain is exchanged for burlap 
is seen as desirable to organizations 
like the International Trade Organ- 
ization as well as ECA. 

In this connection it is important 
to note that if an international wheat 
agreement is negotiated and adopted 
it would come under the controls of 
the ITO if the charter of that organ- 
ization is approved by Congress. The 
ITO charter, which was approved by 
delegates from more than 40 nations 
would on adoption by the member 








Paul J. Cardinal 


VICE PRESIDENT—Paul J. Cardinal 
recently was appointed vice president 
in charge of the bulk vitamin divi- 
sion of Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., Nut- 
ley, N.J. Mr. Cardinal has been with 
the organization since 1924 and is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. He became first 
head of Hoffmann-LaRoche’s hospital 
sales department and later was a co- 
director of the company’s staff of 
medical detail men. 





government take over -ifiternational 
commodity agreements and presum- 
ably also any new wheat eement. 

According to certain qualifications 
to the proposed ITO charter, com- 
modity agreements would be subject 
to the following provisions: 

“Multilateral agreements on ex- 
ports and import of primary com- 
modities are subject to special re- 
quirements when they regulate prices 
or when they regulate production or 
impose any controls on exports or 
imports which might have restrictive 
effects. They may only be used in 
situations in which a burdensome 
surplus is expected, threatening se- 
vere hardship to numerous small 
producers, or in which severe unem- 
ployment is expected owing to lack 
of opportunities for other jobs. 

“Such agreements, although re- 
newable, must also be limited in 
duration to five years or less and 
must be accompanied by a program 
of economic adjustment designed to 
remedy the underlying difficulties. 
Moreover, countries which are prin- 
cipally consumers must have a voice 
equal to that of the producing coun- 
tries in the operation of such agree- 
ments and ITO has the right to de- 
termine whether an agreement meets 
the standards specified in its arti- 
cles.” 

It might be assumed from that quo- 
tation from the summary of ITO 
charter as approved at Havana that 
this proposed organization sees in in- 
ternational commodity agreements 
only a temporary device to smooth 
the economic paths of nations in- 
volved in surplus production squeezes. 


Understanding Sought 

In officially revealing the appoint- 
ment of trade groups to advise the 
U.S. delegation in its consideration 
of an international wheat agreement, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, stated, “The success of 
these negotiations will have a great 
influence in our entire wheat indus- 
try, and indirectly, on our entire 
economy. I am extremely anxious 
that all groups which have a genuine 
interest in this question participate 
in the formulation of the U.S. posi- 
tion. Such an agreement cannot be 
fully successful unless there is a 
maximum understanding, both in its 
negotiation and its administration by 
farmers, wheat traders and the gen- 
eral public.” 

In addition to the trade represen- 
tatives the following farm leaders 
will also meet with the U.S. delega- 
tion: Allen B. Kline, president of the 
American -Farm Bureau Federation; 
James G. Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union; Albert S. 
Goss, master of the National Grange, 
and A. J. McFadden, president of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives. 
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FTC SUPPORTS PROPOSED 
RESTRICTION OF MERGERS 


WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has added its sup- 
port to legislation now pending be- 
fore Congress which would halt the 
merger of business concerns through 
the purchase of the physical assets 
of competing companies. 

In its annual report to Congress 
the FTC cites the trend of absorp- 
tion of competition through acquisi- 
tion of physical assets as on the in- 








BRANNAN, CHICAGO TRADE 
TALK OVER PACT 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, visited 
the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week and held informal discussions 
with a group from the market. He is 
reported to have told them that he 
had no pre-conceived notions about 


. International Wheat Agreement but 


that the White House had instructed 
him to try to put together something 
which would work. 

At that point one of the leaders of 
the market replied that they had no 
unalterable objection to the wheat 
agreement principle but that they 
doubted that it would work unless 
Russia and Argentina became partics 
to it. They told Mr. Brannan that 
without these countries an agreement 
could not work and any defective 
agreement which broke down now 
would seriously prejudice any later 
consideration of another document of 


this type. 





crease since 1940 and can be definite- 
ly classified as a loophole in the Clay- 
ton Anti-Trust Act. The legislation 
now pending to accomplish this goal 
has been introduced in the Senate by 
Senators J. C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) 
and Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.). 

In. a minority report to Congress, 
FTC Commissioner Lowell Mason, 
prominent critic of FTC’s alleged ad- 
ministrative contradictions, urged 
Congress to determine if sellers are 
to be permitted to legally absorb 
freight systematically to meet com- 
petition. In other recommendations 
Mr. Mason asked that Congress re- 
strict the present administrative free- 
dom with which the agency acts. 








Robert E. Quinlan 


JOINS STAFF—Appointment of Rob- 
ert E. Quinlan to the field merchan- 
dising service staff of the Bakers of 
America Program has been announce‘ 
by Walter Hopkins, program director. 
Mr. Quinlan will work under the su- 
pervision. of Gus L. Fay, who. inau- 
gurated field merchandising activities 
of the bakers’ promotional program 
last summer. Experienced in coun- 
seling work for the baking industr) 
Mr. Quinlan leaves a position with 
the W. E: Long Co., Chicago, to ac- 
cept his. new post. 
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Crop Conditions 
Remain Favorable . 
Europe 


LONDON—Conditions in western 
Europe are still wholly favorable to 
agriculture, and the recent cold spells 
have been too short to be harmful. 
Temperatures are high for the time 
of the year, and the mild weather 
has been accompanied by intermittent 
rains. 

Snow has fallen spasmodically but 
has not remained long enough to 
form an effective covering, a factor 
which alone gives rise to concern in 
view of the danger of sharp night 
frosts which may damage the vulner- 
able crops. 

The British Ministry of Agricul- 
ture reports that winter wheat is a 
healthy and vigorous plant, the only 
criticism being that it is a little too 
forward for the time of year. Rye is 
in good condition and free from dis- 
ease. 

Favorable conditions are also re- 
ported from France, where the area 
sown with winter wheat is estimated 
at 9.5 million acres, compared with 
9,455,000 acres a year ago. Snow has 
been reported from Italy, and reports 
in general are wholly favorable to 
development. German sources also in- 
dicate a healthy position, with some 
snow and ample rain. Snow is also 
reported from the central European 
countries, where conditions appear to 
be favorable. 

Harvesting in Australia is said to 
be making good progress, and opti- 
mistie crop, forecasts range from 190 
million bushels to 200 million. India 
still reports an insufficiency of rain 
and fears are held for the future of 
the crops. Drouth also prevails in 
South Africa, the possible failure of. 
the corn crop being a major concern 
of the producers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD UHLMANN CITES 
VALUE OF FREE MARKETS 


CHICAGO—Those who attack or- 
ganized commodity exchanges should 
be happy they are living in one of 
the few countries of the world where 
free markets still exist. This theme 
was expressed by Richard F. Uhlmann, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., at the annual 
meeting of the Chicago. Board of 
Trade, Jan. 17, when he began his 
second term as president of the ex- 
change. 

“Those who attack organized ex- 
changes do not do themselves credit,” 
Mr. Uhlmann continued. “Judging by 
what has happened in Europe and else- 
where in the world, when free mar- 
kets, whether in grain, stock, or other 
products, are no longer permitted, 
then the extinction of free elections 
cannot be far behind. 

“During the past year, we cele- 
brated our 100th anniversary, which 
was an outstanding event in the his- 
tory of our country and city and was 
a great testimonial to free markets 
everywhere. People came from all 
parts of this country and from Can- 
ada: to pay tribute to a marketing 
System: which had served many mil- 
lions: of people so faithfully since its 
inception. 

“A symposium was also inaugurat- 
ed so that professors from 33 col- 
leges and universities could come here 
to learn first hand the functions and 
accomplishments of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. It had been felt for 
Some time that education was the 
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only method to better acquaint the 
public that an exchange was not an 
individual to be loved, hated, feared, 
laughed: at or wept about. It is an 
inanimate thing, an institution, an 
apparatus, an auction establishment, 
a device, an arena, or a scoreboard. 
It plays precisely the role that a 
polling place, a voting booth, or a 
ballot box does in an election. 

“Looking ahead, the important 
question will be the handling of farm 
price supports. The preliminary esti- 
mate of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture indicates an 8% increase in 
winter wheat acreage instead of a 
small decline which had been sought. 
There is a possibility of another ban- 
ner yield for 1949. Even assuming 
some decline in export demand, we 
should derive benefits from surpluses 
because food costs have taken too 
large a share of the budget of the 
average family in recent years. Thus 
an adjustment in agricultural prices, 
which has been long overdue, should 
help rather than injure the economy 
up to a certain point. 

“As American citizens engaged in 
a most important and necessary in- 
dustry, we should receive the helpful 
support and assistance of our gov- 
ernment in trying to work out the 
best possible programs in behalf of 
farmers. It is because of the great 
faith I have in our people that I am 
led to believe that we shall finally 
have agricultural policies adopted in 
this country, which will not only be 
beneficial to the producer, but also 
practical to our entire economy.” 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM J. BORER NAMED 
BY C. J. PATTERSON CO. 


KANSAS CITY — New central 
states sales and service representa- 
tive for the C. J. Patterson Co., Kan- 
sas City, is William J. Borer, B. D. 
Crissey, director of sales and service, 
has announced. In his new capacity 
Mr. Borer will work with bakers in 
the central states area, including 
Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and 
Wisconsin. 














W. J.. Barnes 
DIVISIONAL SALES HEAD — The 


International Milling Co. has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. J. 
Barnes as divisional sales manager, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. Mr. 
Barnes started with the company 
18 years ago and has been active in 
bakery flour sales for some time. He 
now fills the position recently left 
vacant by the retirement of W. H. 
O’Keefe. ' 
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FLOUR GIFT TO MEXICO—Among gifts flown recently to Mexico on a 
goodwill tour taken by the Kansas Flying Farmers Assn. was a 100-Ilb. 
sack of Kansas flour. Shown above is J. J. Vanier (left), president, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, presenting the flour to Ailiff Neel, presi- 
dent of the flying farmers organization. The sack of Kansas Star Flour, 
milled by Mr. Vanier’s firm, was delivered to Miguel Aleman, president of 
Mexico. 





Export Sales Made to Britain, 
France; Brazil Deals Completed 


Mills and exporters engaged in flour 
business with Great Britain, France 
and Norway during the past week 
and closed out the last allowable 
business with Brazil..The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
cancellation of the Netherlands al- 
locations which totaled 33,000 long 
tons of wheat and flour, wheat equiv- 
alent, so flour transactions with the 
Dutch have ceased for the time be- 
ing. 

Great Britain sent feelers to con- 
nections in the U.S. late last week, 
asking for quotations. Over the week 
end mills submitted bids and the 
British counter-offered at $5.40 East 
Coast. Later Jan. 17 the sale of ap- 
proximately 75,000 sacks was re- 
ported to have been confirmed at 
$5.40, Baltimore, or less. The flour 
is 72% extraction, maximum .48% 
ash, minimum 10% protein, enriched. 
The price net to the mills was $5.34, 
Baltimore. Further exchange of ca- 
bles continued and more business 
against the approximately 420,000 
sacks is expected this week. The 
flour is for March shipment. 

France bought 190,000 sacks of 
80% extraction hard wheat flour, 
.70% maximum ash, 10% minimum 
protein, this week at $5.16, New 
York, for account of the French col- 
onies. Norway completed purchas- 
ing for the first quarter at around 
$4.80 Gulf, including 1% commis- 
sion, for 80% extraction flour. 

Despite an unfounded rumor that 
there was an additional extension 
grant to American exporters on the 
deadline for shipment of flour to 
Brazil, most of the business which 
has to be on board by Jan. 22 was 
completed last week. Brazilian con- 
sulates in this country deny that 
another postponement to the flour 
ban was allowed. 

Further export of flour to China 
was out of the picture by Jan. 17 
when it was announced by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
that flour and wheat shipments to 
that country have been halted. The 
agency declared that it had become 
physically impossible to unload sup- 
plies at Taku Bar, the major port 
serving Tientsin and Peiping. Ports 


to the south were described as 
clogged or oversupplied, and in ad- 
dition it has become an ECA pol- 
icy to halt supplies to areas which 
fall to the Communists. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEARINGS ON DELIVERED 
PRICES TO BEGIN JAN. 24 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson (D., Colo.), said last week 
that a Senate subcommittee will be- 
gin hearings Jan. 24 on delivered 
prices and the right of sellers to 
absorb freight in order to meet com- 
petition. 

The study is an outgrowth of the 
Supreme Court decision showing the 
multiple basing point price system to 
be in restraint of trade. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC CANCELS THROUGH 
RATE FROM SOUTHWEST 


WASHINGTON — The favorable 
rail-water through rate on grain ship- 
ments from the Southwest through 
southern ports to Atlantic ports was 
eliminated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week. 

This decision reverses an eight- 
year policy of the ICC which was 
originally established in the Tex-O- 
Kan flour mill case, docket 28090, 
which prescribed a joint rail water 
rate lower than the then prevailing 
60¢ sack. 

The original order, however, never 
went into effect, having been under 
suspension since objections were filed 
with the ICC. The effect of the cur- 
rent decision is the cancelation of the 
order so far as any future application 
of the rate is concerned and the ac- 
tion was taken with the concurrence 
of the proponents of the rates. 

There is only one steamship line of- 
fering service to Atlantic ports from 
the Gulf now and that line was not a 
party to the rate case. The ICC de- 
cision put into effect the current do- 
mestic rail rates to the Gulf and 
regular water rates beyond, a total 
of 79%¢ plus 4% increase. This rate 
reflects the old 60¢ rate plus freight 
increases which have been put into 
effect in the past year. 
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Sales of flour improved consider- 
ably last week after an extended pe- 
riod of quiet trade. Additional ex- 
port business, a substantial booking 
by a large chain baking concern and 
general buying of moderate quantities 
by domestic users contributed to the 
larger sales total. Buyers continue to 
book for relatively nearby supplies, 
with few contracting beyond 60-day 
needs and many purchasing on a 
prompt shipment basis. 


ITALY BUYS FOR MARCH; 
FRANCE, NORWAY BOOK 


With the purchase of flour for 
March shipment, Italy completed its 
buying for the first quarter. Sales 
were made principally by the same 
mills that sold supplies for January 
and February shipment, mainly in 
the Southwest. Prices for March ship- 
ment ranged as low as $4.90 sack. 
The army bought 25,000 sacks of 
domestic bakers flour at $4.77 cot- 
tons, Kansas City; 100,000 sacks for 
February export at $5.82, New Cum- 
berland, Pa., and 66,000 sacks for 
February export at $5.24, Kansas 
City. Two additional lots of domestic 
flour were taken by the army at 
$4.78@4.79 sacked, Kansas City. 

British importers were asking for 
quotations from U.S. mills on 72% 
and 80% extraction flour after Brit- 
ain was granted Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration funds for pur- 
chase of U.S. flour. The French pur- 
chasing mission bought 190,000 sacks 
for the French colonies, and Norway 
also bought additional small lots for 
first quarter shipment. Mills and ex- 
porters were rushing to get flour on 
board ship for Brazil before the Jan. 
22 deadline set by the Brazilian gov- 
ernment. 


SPRING MILLS’ VOLUME 
INCREASES SHARPLY 


Spring wheat mills sold a substan- 
tial number of small and medium- 
sized lots of flour last week to bring 
sales for the week to more than 
twice the rate of the previous period. 
Total sales averaged 148% of capac- 
ity, compared with 60.5% a week ear- 
lier and 57.6% a year ago. Bakers 
took advantage of lower prices to 
stock up on requirements for 30 to 
60 days. No long term bookings or 
round lot purchases were reported. 
Jobbers are said to be continuing 
their practice of buying only fill-in 
quantities of flour. Family flour sales 
reached a normal level early in the 
week but later fell off. Mills in the 
spring wheat area did not share in 
additional buying by Italy or the U.S. 
Army. 


LARGE CHAIN BOOKING 
HIKES SOUTHWEST TOTAL 


Substantial bookings for flour by a 
chain baking concern and scattered 
sales for export and to the army 
boosted total sales in the Southwest 
last week to 115% of capacity, com- 
pared with 50% the previous week 
and 110% a year ago. The chain’s 
buying amounted to well over one 
million sacks for shipment in March 
and April. Other chains were shop- 
ping for flour, but sales did not come 
up to expectations. Smaller bakers 
took mainly one or two-car lots for 
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FLOUR BUSINESS PICKS UP 
AFTER EXTENDED SALES LAG 


Italy Buys March Flour Needs;.Chain Baker Makes Sub- 
stantial Bookings; Other Buyers Take Quantities 
Only for Requirements Through March 


nearby shipment. Family flour buy- 
ers made only small bookings. The 
U.S. Army bought more flour for 
both domestic use and export. Twelve 
southwestern mills were among the 
successful bidders on flour bought by 
Italy, final lots of which were booked 
Jan. 13. Family flour sales were not 
large, as jobbers and wholesalers 
are allowing inventories to remain 
low. 


SALES IN CENTRAL 
STATES MORE ACTIVE 


The flour market was a little mdre 
active at Chicago early last week. 
However, most buying was for re- 
placement purposes, and sales con- 
sisted of one to four carlot orders, 
with a few round lot bookings. Fam- 
ily flour sales also showed a decided 
improvement. Although sales were 
not considered heavy, business was 
much better than in previous weeks. 
St. Louis mills reported a slight im- 
provement in sales, with some busi- 
ness for 120-day shipment booked. 
However, the buying was not general, 
with indications that both large and 
small bakers are using up their 
stocks on hand before booking ahead. 


FLOUR SALES SHOW 
IMPROVEMENT IN EAST 


Buffalo reported sales improved, 
although well below expectations of 
mills and still not in the round-lot 
class. Shipping directions are only 
fair, and production is lagging some- 
what. Export business has shown 
some expansion. A fair general im- 
provement in flour sales in the Metro- 
politan New York area brought to- 
tal business to a satisfactory level. 
Buyers remained cautious, however, 
and most orders were for 30-day 
shipment. 

Sales of limited quantities of flour 
brought business to a fair level at 
Boston. Interest waned later in the 
week, and while inquiries from bak- 
ers were active, buying tapered off. 


Larger buyers reported ample stocks 
of flour on hand. Fill-in buying com- 
prised most of the business at Pitts- 
burgh, with bakers taking small 
quantities when prices dipped. 

Sales picked up moderately at 
Philadelphia. Buying was touched off 
by reports that a large concern had 
contracted for flour with delivery de- 
ferred up to 60 days. Most bookings, 
however, are accompanied by prompt 
shipment instructions, indicating 
that stocks are low. It is estimated 
that bread sales are off 20% and 
sweet goods buying has declined even 
further. 


SCATTERED BOOKINGS 
MADE IN SOUTHEAST 


Although there is a general lack 
of buying enthusiasm in the South- 
east, scattered sales of small lots of 
flour are being: made at Atlanta. Buy- 
ers apparently are still looking for 
lower quotations. Family flour whole- 
salers continue to operate on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. In New Orleans flour 
sales declined somewhat after a fair- 
ly heavy run of bookings. Bakers 
again are buying conservatively, tak- 
ing only immediate needs. Hard win- 
ters are in best demand. 


DOMESTIC BUSINESS 
DULL IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Domestic flour business at Seattle 
is at a standstill, and mills found 
encouragement only in recent PMA 
buying. Prospects beyond February 
are considered not too promising un- 
less further export business develops. 
At Portland, likewise, domestic sales 
are slow. No long term contracts are 
being made, although mills have a 
steady run of small orders. Opera- 
tions were stepped up as a result of 
bookings made 10 days ago. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 227,357 sacks over the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
599,094 sacks, compared with 3,371,- 
737 in the previous week and 3,756,- 
957 in the corresponding week of a 


year ago. Two years ago the figure 


was 4,051,860 and three years ago 
3.779,074. Production increased 11,- 
000 sacks in the Northwest over the 





Scattered Granulars Sales Give 


Mills Fair 


Scattered sales of durum granulars 
added up to a fair volume of business 
as macaroni manufacturers contin- 
ued to buy replacement supplies. In- 
dividual bookings were for relatively 
small quantities, and no large pur- 
chases toward building up of inven- 
tories were reported. 

Eastern trade sources report that 
some pick-up in domestic sales of 
macaroni and noodles has developed. 
The increase in demand was attribut- 
ed largely to the fact that whole- 
salers have started to build up inven- 
tories as the new year gets under 
way. Very little export business was 
conducted. 

Receipts of durum wheat have in- 
creased somewhat, and demand for 
supplies is not as keen as in the past 
few weeks. As a result, premiums for 
choice milling types declined 4¢ to 
24¢ over Minneapolis May. Premiums 
on choice wheat had climbed to as 
high as 28¢ over the May future 
when, mill bidding for grain was at 


Volume of Business 


its peak and supplies were more re- 
stricted. Nevertheless, premiums are 
2¢ higher than a week ago. 

Operation of the mills continues 
at about the same rate as the pre- 
vious week. Quotations on durum 
granulars are up 10¢ to $5.40@5.45 
sack, bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 15, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.40% @2.42% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.33% @2.39% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.304% @2.35% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.23% @2.33% 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2.20% @2.31% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 


six-day week: 
Wkly. Whiy. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
Jan. 9-15 .... 11 228,300 150.620 66 
Prev. week .. 12 255,600 *177,176 69 
Year ago .... 12 255,600 249,230 98 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Jan. 16, 1949 ........-..+. 5,344,428 
July 1-Jan. 18, 1948 ........+4. 6,696,933 


*Revised. 


January 18, 1949 


production of a week ago, 151,000 in 
the Southwest, 32,000 in Buffalo, 18,- 
000 in the Central and S'outheast, 
and 16,000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIPE—— 


MILLFEED MARKET OFF; 
DEMAND FOR BRAN BEST 


—<>— 
Formula Feed Expansion Noted in 
Northwest; Storms Hagnper 
Southwestern Trade 


Demand for millfeed generally is 
quiet, although inquiry for! bran is 
generally more active than for the 
heavier millfeeds. Supplies of bran 
were somewhat hard to locate. Prices 
on all types were steady to slightly 
lower than the levels of a week ago. 

Formula feed trade is ‘showing a 
noticeable expansion in the North- 
west and mills are better able to 
plan plant operations. Few of them 
are working at full capacity, however. 

Chick starter feeds and general 
poultry rations show the most im- 
provement. Reports from. producing 
areas indicate a high degree of op- 
timism about the 1949 feeding season. 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 230A as of 
Jan. 11, off 1 point for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
207.2, up .4 point. 











Dairy feeds are moving better also, 
but this year there is a marked swing 
to the use of \dairy concentrates 
which can be used to supplement the 
abundant supplies of homeg:rown feed 
grains held by most farmers:. 

Hog feeds still are in rather light 
demand, apparently due to the large 
supplies of corn. Increased call for 
pig starter supplements is expected 
within a short time, however, as 
there are indications of earlier than 
normal farrowings this year. 

Snow, sleet, ice and rain ham- 
pered feed business in the Southwest. 
Demand at the retail level was re- 
duced because farmers and feeders 
were unable to gain much headway 
over icy country roads to do the 
marketing. Formula feed manufac- 
turers also reported a sharp drop in 
trucking business at the docks, and 
it was not unusual to hear of truck 
warehouses at certain points which 
went a full day without a single load- 
ing out. 

On the contrary, carlot business 
was quite good in spite of the weath- 
er, but the volume of carload orders 
did not make up for losses in truck 
sales. 

Howeyer, better business is appear- 
ing on the scene, with the extreme 
early chick orders beginning to come 
in. In addition, larger livestock and 
poultry production is urged this year 
by the government and the advice 
probably will -be taken since feed 
grains are plentiful this season. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,373 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,236 tons 
in the week previous and 56,657 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,608,- 
765 tons as compared with 1,692,806 
tons in the corresponding period 2 
year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Continue 


Downward Trend 


Large Remaining Stocks and Tapering in Foreign Outlets 
Cause Prices to Ease Gradually—Liberal Carry-over Seen 


Wheat prices continued weak dur- 
ing most of last week, with market 
news devoid of anything worthy of 
halting the gradually slipping trend 
of the past few weeks. Statistical in- 
formation indicates easily ample sup- 
plies of: wheat for all domestic and 
currently foreseeable foreign re- 
quirements. The new winter wheat 
crop condition is considered favorable 
and the acreage is known to be far 
above average. Foreign markets seem 
to be decreasing, the latest being 
China, where the ECA has announced 
that wheat and flour shipments will 
be stopped due to port difficulties in- 
cident to the war in that country. 

As compared with a week ago, 
wheat futures are % @1%¢ bu. lower. 
Closing quotations at leading markets 
Jan. 17 were: Chicago—May $2.23% @ 
2.24, July $2.08@2.08%, September 
$2.08% @2.08%, December $2.09% @ 
2.10; Minneapolis—May $2.16; Kansas 
City—May $2.11%, July $1.97%, Sep- 
tember $1.98. 

Large Stocks on Hand 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that about 521 million 
bushels of wheat were milled and ex- 
ported during the period July 1-Dec. 
31, 1948, leaving 752.4 million bush- 
els for milling, export or carry-over 
as of Jan. 1, 1949. This is about 100 
million more than remaining stocks 
on that date a year ago and 152 
million more than the five-year, 1942- 
46 average on that date. Carry-over 
next July 1 is estimated at 275 to 300 
million bushels. 


Farm Stocks Heavy 


According to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, stocks of wheat 
on farms Jan. 1 totaled 381,667,000 
bu., the fifth largest of record. Ex- 
cept for stocks a year ago, current 
farm reserves are the highest since 
Jan. 1, 1945. Disappearance from Oct. 
1, 1948, to Jan. 1, 1949, was the fourth 
highest of record and totaled 164,- 
484,000 bu., compared with 183 mil- 
lion for the same period a year ago. 
Disappearance from farms in the last 
six months of 1948 was 1,001,000,000 
bu., the highest six-month disappear- 
ance of record. Farm stocks this Jan. 
1 were 11% below the 429 million 
bushels on hand a year ago, but were 
higher than the 10-year average of 
334 million bushels. Jan. 1 stocks 
represented 29.6% of the 1948 crop 
of 1,288 million bushels of all wheat. 
A year ago the percentage was 31.4 
and the 10-year average 35.4. 


Easier Tone at Kansas City 


Lighter purchases by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. and revived move- 
ment from the country lowered cash 
wheat values in Kansas City follow- 
ing a mild advance earlier. A greater 
amount of poorer quality wheat 
showed up in the market and de- 
mand was slow to absorb offerings, 
so lower proteins were again on the 
easy side. At the same time good mill- 
ing types were quite actively sought 
by mills, due to improved flour busi- 
ness, but higher grades also shared in 
the general price decline. Premiums 
for ordinary No. 1 dark hard winter 
advanced to 12%¢ over May on Jan. 
12, but the market subsided to around 
1l¢ over before the end of the week. 
Mark-ups on 12% protein rose to 14¢ 
over at the high point, then dropped 
off to the range of 11@12¢ over and 


13% closed the week at 11% @15%¢ 


over, or as much as 2¢ below the top.. 


Receipts steadily grew larger after 
the extremely adverse weather condi- 
tions of the previous week and 
reached as many as 223 cars on Jan. 
15. The May base future dropped off 
from the high of $2.15 on Jan. 12 to 
close at $2.11% on Jan. 17. 

close at $2.114% on Jan. 17. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 15, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.22% @2.32\% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.21%@2.32% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.20% @2.31% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.30% 
BGs 0 ROG lec ccccccccsncccrs B94% OS. 30% 
INO, BD MOG sche cctdecccsccecs 2.23% @2.28% 
ee Ear eS reer er 2.22% @2.27% 
IO, O TRON bv cecocevdcdoicccecs 2.21% @2.26% 


Fort Worth reported No. 1 hard, 
ordinary protein, selling Jan. 17 at 
$2.42% @2.43% delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premium for 
higher proteins. Export demand con- 
tinued good, but milling interest was 
only fair. 


Spring Premiums Show Strength 


The cash wheat situation at Min- 
neapolis held firm despite weakness 
in the futures. Receipts dropped to 
567 cars at Minneapolis and 554 at 
Duluth. Extremely light offerings and 
slight improvement in mill demand 
firmed premiums 2¢ to 3¢ on all 
grades and proteins. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring traded at 8@ 
10¢ over Minneapolis May. Twelve 
per cent protein brought 10@13¢ over 
May; 13% protein 12@15¢ over; 14% 
protein 15@17¢; 15% protein 19@21¢, 
and 16% protein 38@40¢ over May. 
Average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.57%, 
and the durum 12.36%. Durum pre- 
miums rose sharply, reflecting small 
offerings and broader mill demand. 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber of fancy 
milling quality sold as high as 28¢ 
over May. No. 1 and 2 amber of 
choice milling quality were quotable 
at 20@26¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Jan. 15: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or ND 58 Ib...........$2.22% @2.24% 
12.00% Protein ..... ... 2.24% @2.27% 
BE.OOG. PPO. -. cc cesecccces 2.26% @2.29% 
14.00% Protein ..........66- 2.29% @2.31% 
15.00% Proteim ............. 2.33% @2.35% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.48% @2.50% 
1¢ Premiums for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

INGs BS POMS Woes ccawe cavacccesneee 1@ 3¢ 
BSG, 3 WORE Wa Piet hid a acs ceive 2@ 9¢ 
SS SR ry 4@20¢ 
Pets, © MORN 06S atone bbed cieusetes 6@25 


Pacific Trade Slower 

Slow trading developed in the Pa- 
cific Northwest as farmers refused 
to part with their wheat at the lower 
levels. Prices on soft white wheat ad- 
vanced about 1¢ bu. for the week, 
but at $2.22144@2.23 bu., wheat is 
barely above the loan level, consid- 
ering carrying charges since harvest 
and the increase in freight rates. 
Feed manufacturers have cut wheat 
usage by 50% in many cases the past 
few months as a result of cheap bar- 
ley. Milling demand is light as most 
mills were covered on wheat for their 
export bookings and their buying is 
chiefly on the higher protein wheats. 
CCC purchases were light, totaling 
only 385,000 bu. for the week. How- 
ever, it bought more corn and 35,500 
tons of barley in California. Snow and 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. S. expressed in percentages: 














Jan. 9-15, *Previous Jan. 11-17, Jan. 12-18, Jan. 13-19, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
Merthweet ccvavevessot ere aieecs 726,936 716,195 830,843 1,054,819 914,981 
Bouth west. ci cciccessvsracirvcece 1,494,282 1,343,185 1,562,077 1,523,303 1,419,090 
BueBEQ1O. coc i ccddied cigt vee cWdve ves 540,410 508,612 472,368 463,803 538,408 
Central and Southeast ......... 496,295 478,666 549,462 581,111 626,340 
North Pacific Coast ..........-. 341,172 325,079 342,207 428,824 280,255 
OCHS © is ca Feta by 4vee es Ges 3,599,094 3,371,737 3,756,957 4,051,860 3,779,074 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-——Percentage of capacity operated, r July 1 to " 
Jan. 9-15, Previous Jan. 11-17, Jan. 12-18, Jan. 13-19, Jan. 15, Jan. 17, 
194 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 70 69 80 103 93 21,222,346 26,360,433 
Southwest ...... 92 82 100 105 104 435194,942 43,566,784 
Buffalo .......... 89 84 79 77 90 15,505,650 15,131,170 
Central and Ss. E. 69 66 73 74 79 15,981,448 16,035,165 
No. Pacific Coast 88 83 94 113 78 9,779,363 9,726,393 
Petals ss 60 v4 83 77 87 95 92 105,683,749 110,819,945 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- mn 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Lh eee 408,720 389,594 95 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 408,720 357,239 87 Jan. 9-15 ...... 378,960 258,285 68 
Yat GBS <cecice 376,920 377,477 100 Previous week .. 378,960 *257,901 68 
Two years ago .. 364,320 354,515 97 Year ago ....... 378,360 330,658 87 
Five-year average .......+.eeeeee: 90 Two years ago .. 360,360 385,510 107 
Ten-year AVETABE .....csseeevssces 83 WAVG-VORF BVOTABO 2.6 ccc ccccescces 83 
Wichita Ten-year Average .........6ecneees 73 
Tan: P48 Sh ve 118,800 81,145 68 *Revised. 
Previous week ~. 118,800 70,398 59 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Year ago ....... 118,800 123,389 104 cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 119,983 106 Montana and Iowa: 
Five-year average .....2..6eeeeeee 92 . 
Ten-year Average ..............06 84 ne nti al - ae 
Saline Jan, 9-16 "662,400 468,650.71 
Lz 2 2 . 2D peeves “> . ‘ 
es tng aa = 6 «SMI go 3° ~~ Previous week .. 662,400 *458,294 69 
Year ago ....... 100,200 100,317 100 Year ago ....... 666,600 500,185 75 
Two years ago .. 84,600 83,464 99 Two years ago .. 667,800 669,309 100 
Five-year AVeTABe .... eee eesecees 93 Five-year average ........seeeees 70 
Ten-year AV@Tage .....- sce eeeeeees 87 Ten-year average .............005% 62 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Jan. 9-15 ....... 1,001,400 928,277 93 
Previous week . .1,001,400 824,322 82 
Year ago ....... 959,280 960,894 100 
Two years ago .. 894,660 965,341 108 
Five-year @VeCTABe 2... cs.ceceecves 93 
Ten-year AVerage ........cseeecees 83 
BUFFALO 
Jan. 9-15 ...... 604,200 540,410 89 
Previous week .. 604,200 *508,612 84 
Year ago ....... 601,200 472,368 79 
Two years ago .. 601,200 463,803 77 
Five-year average .........sesse08 80 
TOM-VORS GVOFEBO 6.2 occcccccccciic 78 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


| ae | ere ee 723,364 496,295 69 
Previous week .. 723,364 *478,666 66 
BOGE BO ‘Soccuse 755,466 549,462 73 
Two years ago .. 786,846 681,111 74 
Five-year AVCTABe .....ceseceneces 71 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ...... 6c ee eeercees 69 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
SOR. OIG . kceses 243,000 226,580 93 
Previous week .. 243,000 *177,358 73 
MMS ng C886 223,320 224,091 100 
Two years ago .. 243,720 269,536 111 
PRVR"FORE BVOTOMS be ce ciecviercowced 77 
ee CEVOUIND.. 2b tctcccces¥enees 73 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output’ tivity 

Jan. 9-15 ...... 146,400 114,592 78 
Previous week .. 146,400 . 117,000 80 
VeQr G80 ..ccves 140,010 118,116 84 
Two years ago .. 134,200 159,288 119 
Five-year AV@rage ........cseeeeee 88 


Ten-year average .........-.6ee005 80 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c— Southwest*——. ———Northwest*’—, -—Buffalot— 


-~-Combined* *—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Jan. 9-15 ...... 30,259 $88,231 14,009 
Previous week . 27,200 114,038 
Two weeks ago. 26 401 12,180 
BOGS ©. Ws de cove 31,632 887,918 15,796 
ree Se 30,847 770,142 19,757 
BOGS bcc sccenies 28,737 764,812 18,528 
Severe 25,587 691,043 17,100 
Five-yr. average 29,412 800,429 17,038 


406,074 11,105 314,460 55,373 1,608,765 
19,998 51,236 
10,002 48,583 
509,786 9,229 295,102 56,657 1,692,806 
471.062 9,549 278,529 60,153 1,619,733 
516 063 10,903 308,900 58,168 1,589,775 
464,076 9,802 285,558 52,489 1,440,678 
473,412 10,118 296,510 56,568 1,570,361 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





cold weather continued in the Pacific 
Northwest. Crops are not hurt due 
to an ample snow covering. 
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FLOUR MILL SOLD 
CALDWELL, IDAHO—Purchase of 
the Shelly Flour Mill of Rogers 
Brothers Seed Co. by J. R. Simplot 
Co. has been announced by Leon 


Jones, manager of the Caldwell plant 
of the concern. Mr. Jones said the 
transfer of the property was effected 
Dec. 7 and that the plant at Shelly 
since then has been turning out po- 
tato flour. The seed concern from 
which the purchase was made has its 
headquarters in Chicago. The deal 
was handled through the Idaho Falls 
office of the concern. 
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Flour Production in 1948 Down 6.8% 


<> 





ESTIMATED TOTAL FOR YEAR 
FIXED AT 275,700,000 SACKS 


Mills Reporting Output Figures to The Northwestern 
Miller Show Varying Declines; Northwest 
Group Reduction Is Greatest 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour mills 
in the U.S. which report their month- 
ly production figures to The North- 
western Miller produced a total of 
192,846,651 sacks of flour during 1948. 
This figure compares with a total of 
206,908,668 sacks produced by those 
mills reporting figures to The North- 
western Miller for 1947, or a net de- 
cline of 6.8% during the calendar 
year just closed, 


Flour mills in the U.S. reporting 
production figures to this journal are 
believed to account for approximate- 
ly 70% of all flour output in the 
country. 

Estimated production by all mills 
in the U.S., on the basis of this fig- 
ure, indicates that the national out- 
put during 1948 was approximately 
275,700,000 sacks, as compared with 
304,348,000 sacks for the record- 
breaking 1947 calendar year. 


A breakdown of production data by 
sections of the country indicates that 
the Northwest production decline ac- 
counted for much of the total. Mills 
in Minneapolis and interior mills in 
the Northwest, including those in 
Minnesota, Duluth, St. Paul, North 
Dakota, Montana and Iowa, produced 
a total of 41,918,541 sacks during the 
1948 calendar year, compared with 
52,174,735 sacks in 1947. The decline 
totaled 10,256,000 sacks or 19.5% 
less than in 1947. Much of the decline 
was caused by the strike of flour 
mill workers in the large Minneapolis 
mills last fall. 

Minneapolis mills alone produced 
13,844,079 sacks of flour in 1948, com- 
pared with 18,699,256 sacks in 1947. 
The drop in production in Minne- 
apolis totaled 4,855,000 sacks, or 
about 26% under the record total in 
1947. 

Northwest mills, exclusive of those 
in Minneapolis, produced 28,074,000 
sacks in 1948, or 5,401,000 less than 
the record output of 33,475,000 in 
1947. The decline during 1948 was 
16% less than the 1947 output. 

Mills in Buffalo during 1948 came 
within 3% of equalling their 1947 
output with a decline of only 3% 
during the year closed, as compared 
with 1947 figures, The totals for the 
two years are: 1948, 26,817,000 sacks; 
1947, 27,634,000 sacks; decline 817,- 
000 sacks. 

The representative interior mills in 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa ground 48,612,010 sacks, or 
.71% less than the 48,972,061 pro- 
duced in 1947. Rate of operations was 
94.48%, compared with 99.09% the 
previous year. The eight mills in 
Kansas City produced 18,371,114 
sacks, compared with the 18,983,333 
sacks in the preceding year. This was 
a decline of 3.23% and represented an 
operational percentage of 92.72% 


compared with 98.23% in 1947. 
Salina was the only point at which 
an increase in production was scored 
during 1948. The year’s advance of 
2.32% was on top of a large 26.82% 
increase from 1946 to 1947. Salina 


made 4,894,331 sacks in 1948, com- 
pared with 4,783,475 sacks during 
the previous year. The four mills in 
that city operated at 93.21% of ca- 
pacity during the year. Wichita pro- 
duction declined .76% in 1948 when 
5,631,758 sacks were produced, oper- 
ating at 90.04% of capacity. 

Representative industry officials do 
not expect flour production in 1949 
to exceed the record high output of 
the past two years. Slower export 
business is looked for in 1949. 

Since domestic consumption of 
flour varies only slightly from year to 





Minneapolis Calendar Year Flour Production 
Minneapolis flour production by mills re- 


porting to The Northwestern Miller, by 
months and calendar years, in sacks: 
1948 1947 1946 1945 

Jan. 1,452,328 1,659,001 1,586,445 1,346,711 
Feb. 1,258,984 1,472,149 1,401,890 1,167,097 
Mch. 1,198,802 1,696,943 1,449,307 1,281,371 
April 1,119,162 1,508,745 1,258,183 1,351,360 
May 1,311,594 1,531,128 908,463 1,404,854 
June 1,185,239 1,481,002 $23,206 1,336,169 
July 1,146,392 1,507,372 1,189,890 1,249,613 
Aug. 1,289,109 1,517,078 1,512,719 1,360,720 
Sept. i 1,694,516 1,440,343 

Oct. 1,741,504 1,760,185 

Nov. 1,2 1,495,629 1,556,245 

Dec. 1, 1,394,189 1,544,925 





Tot. 13,844,079 18,699,256 16,431,801 16,449,807 
Buffalo Calendar Year Flour Production 
Buffalo flour production by mills report- 

ing to The Northwestern Miller, by months 

and calendar years, in sacks: 
1948 1947 1946 1945 





Jan, 2,191,379 2,208,099 2,495,470 2,002,594 
Feb. 2,027,440 1,811,221 2,268,045 1,898,500 
Mch, 1,893,640 2,114,426 2,119,305 2,121,967 
April 1,799,933 2,679,936 1,861,413 2,152,891 
May 2,086,245 2,407,528 1,749,647 2,265,492 
June 2,362,091 2,423,983 1,902,968 2,236,258 
July 2,395,131 1,806,419 2,217,062 2,245,600 
Aug. 2,465,952 2,404,322 2,201,019 2,379,854 
Sept. 2,327,498 2,463,741 2,098,789 2,176,560 
Oct. 2,5 3 2,573, 2,415,822 2,491,684 
Nov. 2,3 265 2,403,468 2,320,536 
Dec. 2,3 2,26 2,049,543 
Tot. 26,817,356 27,634,470 26,341,479 





1948 Calendar Year Flour Production 
Southwest (in sacks) 


1948 1947 % 
Pro- Pro- % Oper- 
duction duction Chge. ation 
Mills* - 48,612,010 48,962,061 —0.71 94.48 
K. C. ... 18,371,114 18,983,333 —3.23 92.72 
Wichita . 5,631,758 5,674,994 —0.76 90.04 
Salina 4,894,331 4,783,475 +2.32 93.21 
Total.. 77,509,213 78,403,863 —1.14 93.67 


*55 Representative Southwest mills. 


UNITED STATES CALENDAR 





year, changes in the production to- 
tals are determined primarily by ex- 
port sales. The prime factor in the 
export field at this time is the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
which, with U.S. appropriations, is 
aiding food-deficient countries in Eu- 
rope. 

ECA’s influence came to the fore- 
front in 1947 and nearly all flour 
except that which was destined for 
the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines was financed by ECA 
funds. 
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0. C. MATHISRUD ELECTED 
BY MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ove C. Mathis- 
rud, Mathisrud Bake Shop, Minne- 
apolis, was elected president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minneapolis at 
the annual dinner-dance and election 
meeting of the group at the Covered 
Wagon Cafe here Jan. 15. 

Paul W. Storvick, Storvick Home 
Bakery, was elected vice president, 
and L. C. Reuther, Reuther Bakery, 
named treasurer, replacing C. H. An- 
derson, Christensen’s Bakery, who 
had served in that office through six 
terms. J. M. Long was returned as 
secretary. 

Dancing and entertainment fol- 
lowed the dinner and election. Ap- 
proximately 89 bakers, allied trades- 
men and their wives attended the 
meeting. 
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OFFICERS, DIRECTORS OF 


NEW ERA MILLING NAMED 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—Of- 
ficers and directors of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, were 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
company Jan. 11. Directors unani- 
mously reelected were Ralph C. Sow- 
den, A. James Sowden, Roy E. 
Hughes, Harry F. Thompson and 
Helen H. Thompson. 

Officers reelected were Ralph C. 
Sowden, president; A. James Sowden, 
vice president and treasurer, and Roy 
E. Hughes, secretary. 

Those in attendance at the stock- 
holders’ meeting were Ralph C. Sow- 
den, Alfred Sowden, A. James Sow- 
den, Dolore Sowden and Roy E. 
Hughes of Arkansas City, and Harry 
F. Thompson and Helen H. Thomp- 
son of Washington, D. C. 








YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting to The North- 
western Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Northwest— 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 
Minneapolis .......... 13,844,079 18,699,256 16,431,801 16,449,807 14,783,589 14,436,850 
Interior milis* ....... 28,074,462 33,475,479 29,823,444 31,257,977 25,595,307 23,355,608 

ees, 41,918,541 62,174,735 46,255,245 47,707,784 40,378,896 37,792,458 

Southwest— 

Kansas City ....... - 18,371,114 18,983,333 15,856,116 15,364,136 12,756,573 13,717,116 
WEG. ‘wdv cede scoot ude 5,631,758 5,674,994 5,194,860 5,088,353 4,630,485 4,572,113 
Salina ...... ee cueeen 4,894,331 4,783,475 3,771,633 4,136,513 4,672,630 4,699,575 
Interior millst 48,612,010 48,962,061 42,338,081 42,593,105 “38,673,969 37,959,685 

Totals 77,509,213 78,403,863 67,100,690 7,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,519 
MOGRONS: vie aes Xs antes 26,817,356 27,634,470 25,988,050 26,341,479 24,849,936 23,990,365 
Central & 8.E. states** 29,080,484 29,794,449 26,812,505 30,996,723 28,753,983 28,836,121 

No. Pacific Coast— 

END “85s cinet'ss cava, 4,272,983 4,329,385 3,465,438 3,855,320 3,537,570 3,575,985 
WOOO ois vkievesivcs 3,065,674 3,276,658 5,060,788 4,596,810 3,999,483 3,840,861 
ok. een 2,780,801 3,737,573 3,370,520 3,776,628 3,381,048 3,535,605 
Interior millstt 7,401,599 7,557,535 5,630,800 7,391,761 7,575,192 4,473,477 

Totals 17,521,057 18,901,151 17,527,546 19,968,519 18,493,293 15,425,918 
Grand totals ......... 192,846,651 206,908,668 183,744,036 192,196,612 173,109,077 166,493,381 
Percentage of total . 

U.S. production ... 70 68 67 71 51 72 
Percentage of capacity 

GROTOUSE .... cS decries 84 94 86 90 83 78 


*Principal interior mills in Minnesota, including Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 


tana and Iowa. 


**Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 


Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri. tMills outside of Kansas City, Wichita 
and Salina. ttMills in Washington and Oregon outside of Portland, Seattle and Tacoma. 





More Wheat Left for 


Last Half Crop Year 
Than Used So Far 


On the basis of Jan. 1 farm stocks, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has made a new breakdown of wheat 
disappearance in the first half of the 
1948-49 crop year and the amount 
remaining for disposition and carry- 
over the remainder of the season. 

The compilation shows 520.9 million 
bushels milled and exported between 
July 1 and Dec. 31, 1948, and shows 
752.4 million bushels left for milling, 
export and carry-over as of Jan. 1, 
1949. These statistics point to a crop 
year-end carry-over of 275 to 300 mil- 
lion bushels. 

On the basis of recent wheat loan 
figures, it is possible that the greater 
portion of the estimated carry-over 
will be in the hands of the govern- 
ment unless markets rise to levels 
that will encourage redemptions o! 
wheat under loans and return it to 


commercial channels. 

The following table shows distribution o 
wheat supplies in the first half of the cur 
rent crop year and the quantity remairiin: 
Jan. 1 for milling, export or carry-over (i: 
millions of bushels): 


Aver. 

Supply— 1942-46 1947-48 1948-49 
Carry-over July 1 .. 389.1 83.8 195.9 
New Crop ....+-06. 1,026.9 1,367.2 1,288.4 
BOSE ss csecrcvwers 1,416.0 1,451.0 1,484.5 

Distribution— 

*Estimated feed 
and seed ........ 452.0 285.0 211.0 


Remaining for 
milling, export, 
carry-over ....... 964.0 
Disappearance 
July 1-Dec. 31— 
Milled for flour.. 310.3 348.7 331.5 


1,166.0 1,273.3 


+Wheat exports . 63.2 166.2 189.4 
Total exported 
or milled ..... 363.5 514.9 520.9 


Balance Jan. 1 

for milling, ex- 

port, carry-over . 600.5 651.1 752.4 

*Includes an estimate for breakfast foods 
which is not included in the quantity of 
wheat milled for flour. In the 1942-46 aver 
age 53 million bushels of wheat used for 
industrial alcohol are also included. Use 
of wheat for alcohol in 1947-48 and this 
season to date was unimportant. 

tIn addition to grain exports, flour was 
exported in the equivalent of 79 million 
bushels during July-December this season 
compared with 87% million the same months 
last season and 35.6 million the 1942-46 
average. 

JAN. 1 WHEAT STOCKS 

Distribution of Jan. 1 farm stocks of 
wheat, by states, with comparisons, is her« 
shown (000’s omitted): 





Aver. 
1938-47 1948 1949 

Kansas ........ 53,999 97,479 57,842 
Oklahoma ..... 13,183 16,757 10,886 
SE | beds qneve 7,574 23,611 8,444 
Nebraska ...... 24,278 31,605 29,87' 
Colorado. ...... 8,990 21,259 20,34( 
Missouri ....... 5,112 4,399 5,105 
) on. SEER 1,964 647 1,168 
Illinois ........ 5,507 2,318 3,00: 
Indiana ........ 6,126 5,420 4,621 
GD adehacs cee 13,353 13,238 13,25% 
Pennsylvania ... 7,253 7,581 6,24( 
Michigan ...... 8,904 11,920 12,694 
Wisconsin ..... 1,178 1,676 1,918 
Minnesota ..... 13,750 9,285 10,550 
North Dakota 64,429 80,511 77,851 
South Dakota 20,177 28,423 28,72: 
Montana ....... 33,027 30,059 , 46,179 
ST 9,109 7,966 6,917 
Wyoming ...... 2,074 3,290 3,052 
New Mexico ... 914 2,449 697 
Arizona ....... 111 41 129 
a rs 3,073 4,283 3,214 
Nevada ........ 265 306 326 
Washington 10,115 7,770 10,30 
Oregon ........ 4,931 2,594 3,895 
California ..... 1,704 601 1,678 
New York «... 3,010 3,152 4,109 
New Jersey ... 453 638 441 
Delaware ...... 309 169 118 
Maryland ...... 1,185 932 784 
VR See ec es 2,586 2,386 2,574 
West Virginia .. 742 827 858 
North Carolina. . 2,163 2,540 1,814 
South Carolina. . 462 566 413 
Georgia ........ 523 638 507 
Kentucky ...... 657 415 311 
Tennessee ..... 810 727 590 
Alabama ...... 35 22 7 
Mississippi ..... 30 92 55 
Arkansas ...... 122 74 - 162 

VU. 8. wccccees 334,203 428,666 381,667 
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Wena jobber buys I-H flours he 


is making an investment in consumer 
satisfaction and good will for his busi- 
ness. For ISMERTA and other I-H 
quality flours have real consumer 
Advertising Boosts Sales sales appeal and quickly build a 
a sibatsdintenaradieeades tana brand preference that means repeat 
business. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Broker’s Position 
° 


Further clarification of the position 
of the food broker was made recently 
by Jack L. Gentry, chairman of the 
National Food Brokers Assn., when 
he urged that a marked difference 
be drawn between regular brokers 
and “buying brokers.” In this con- 
nection he said: 

“It is our opinion that a legitimate 
food broker, as defined by the NFBA 
constitution, is the agent of the seller 
and should be paid his commission 
by the seller for rendering a neces- 


sary and economical sales function 
... Furthermore, it is our belief that 
when a broker buys and sells for his 
own account, he ceases to function as 
a true broker and falls in the cate- 
gory of a wholesaler.” 

There is undoubtedly much truth 
in Mr. Gentry’s comment. When a 
broker buys flour or other food prod- 
ucts for his own account he becomes 
a wholesaler rather than a broker. 
Furthermore, when a broker does 
this he is skating on thin ice so far 
as the Robinson-Patman Act is con- 
cerned, especially if he accepts any 
brokerage fee on the products he 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


January 18, 1949 











buys. The flour and food broker 
still enjoys a most important posi- 
tion in our national economy, but he 
must stay in his own place and not 
try to perform the functions of both 
wholesaler and broker. 


Importance of Distribution 
° 


When one considers the importance 
of getting flour, bread and other foods 
from manufacturers to consumers, 
the part played by wholesale grocers, 
flour jobbers and other distributors 
becomes increasingly apparent. The 





Best of 
the West 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 





A few strictly protected 


You can be sure I am on the job 
every day to see that DOBRY’S 
BEST and BEST of the WEST 
always are the finest flours on the 


market. 


‘There is really nothing that can 
beat good old-fashioned quality 
in building a steadily growing 
flour business for any jobber. 
Pots and pans may give a temp- 
orary spurt, but it’s a deception 
when the consumer buys the pre- 
mium and not the product. That’s 
why I emphasize quality so much. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 
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most efficient cooperation between 
distributors and manufacturers is es- 
sential for this work. 

So far as the family flour business 
is concerned, millers are fully aware 
of the importance of wholesale groc- 
ers in their distribution arrange- 
ments. They provide the most efli- 
cient method of distribution for this 
type of flour, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that they will increase 
in importance as time goes on. 

By the same token, wholesale dis- 
tributors have a_ responsibility to 
their suppliers and customers. They 
must modernize their own businesses 
so that they will continue to provide 
the most efficient type of distribution 
possible. These economies are essen- 
tial so that the retail customers of 
the wholesalers will be in a position 
to meet the competition offered by 
chain stores. 

Likewise, wholesale grocers must 
help their retail outlets modernize 
their own operations so that they 
will be as efficient as possible. The 
average retail grocer needs all the 
help of this kind he can obtain. Prop- 
er training of wholesale grocers’ 
salesmen is an important part of this 
undertaking. In fact, every phase of 
the wholesale operation must be co- 
ordinated to the end of better distri- 
bution, for otherwise the system is 
bound to fail. 


Want Tighter Restrictions 

.@] 

It is quite obvious that retail groc- 
ers and other small business men are 
going to do what they can to have 
the provisions of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act strengthened at the present 


' session of Congress. In fact, the Na- 


tional Association of Retail Grocers 
ei already taken steps along this 
ine. 

What is desired are restrictions 
which will definitely prohibit food 
manufacturers from granting chain 
store organizations larger discounts 
and advertising allowances than thos« 
available to independent retail groc- 
ers, regardless of the size of pur- 
chases. 


Just how far these efforts will get 
remains to be seen, but undoubtedly 
the government will look with sym- 
pathy upon the needs of small busi- 
ness. Wholesale grocers should look 
these facts in the face, and watch 
carefully whatever amendments may 
be presented for the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, for they will undoubtedly 
affect their businesses. 


Watch Margins Carefully 


o 

We have heard a great deal of 
complaint lately about the very low 
margins on which flour jobbers are 
operating. In some cases it seems 
doubtful if any profit whatever is 
left on the basis on which jobbers 
are operating. Such a practice is in- 
excusable at any time, but it is par- 
ticularly bad that such conditions 
should exist at the present moment. 
Certainly we do not intend to try 
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to predict-the future, but everyone 


knows that there has been consider- 


able talk about the reimposition of 
price controls. Most flour jobbers 
will remember. that under the for- 
mer OPA their markups were based 
upon their previous margins. OPA 
said, in effect,-that the margins up- 
on which jobbers had previously op- 
erated should be considered satisfac- 
tory. It was only after long effort 
on the part of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors that the 
markups were changed. 

Should another OPA be put into ef- 
fect, it is quite possible that the 
present time might be selected for 
basing future markups. With the low 
margins now existing, the flour dis- 
tributing industry would really be in 
trouble should such an event come 
to pass. Flour jobbers would do well 
to study their present pricing system 
most carefully and see that it is put 
in order. 


The Inventory Position 


fe) 

From conversations we have had 
recently with many flour brokers in 
eastern markets, it is very obvious 
that jobbers, bakers and retail groc- 


’ ers are keeping their inventories well 


under control, and possibly at an even 
dangerously low level. There seems 
to be some question about present 
price structures, and buyers do not 
want to be overloaded with excessive 
stocks. 

In its own way, this is a good 
thing, but it can be overdone. If a 
distributor lets his stock get so 
low that he may not be able to sup- 
ply demand, he naturally loses busi- 
ness. That is particularly true at 
this time of the year, when ship- 
ments may be held up by bad 
weather. 

We certainly believe that flour buy- 
ers should watch their inventories 
closely, but as much with the thought 
of having adequate stocks on hand 
as with avoiding overloading. Flour 
distribution should be a merchandise 
business, not a speculative one, and 
it is on that basis that inventories 
should be studied. : 


The Need May Return 


° 

No one knows what regulations af- 
fecting flour and other foods may 
arise from the new session of Con- 
gress. It is known that President 
Truman would like at least stand-by 
authority to regulate prices and allo- 
cate supplies, and it is quite possible 
that the new Congress may give him 
this power. 

We all sincerely trust that there 
will be no need to exercise such au- 
thority, granting that it be given. 
However, the future cannot be fore- 
told accurately, and the flour dis- 
tributing industry needs to be in a 
position to protect itself and the 
consumers of its products in the face 
of any eventualities. 

Its one source of unified action is 
the National Association. of Flour 
Distributors, which to that industry 
is the same as the Millers National 
Federation is to millers, and the 
American Bakers Assn. to bakers. 
The only difficulty is that the flour 
association is conducted purely by 
volunteers, with no paid employees 


whatever. 


Consequently, the organization 
needs the help of every flour distrib- 
utor when the occasion arises. During 
its more than a quarter of a century 
of existence, the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors has re- 
ceived this help, but all too thinly, 
when an emergency arose, and at 
other times it has had to get along 
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with the aid of the comparative, few 
who have recognized its importance. 
We are again facing a time when 
every distributor should give the as- 
sociation his full support. Even 
though an emergency, does not arise, 
it is well to be prepared. 


A Possible Trend 
re) 


Recently we have read consider- 
able comment about retail grocers 
adding many other non-food items 
to their stocks in an effort to in- 
crease their profits, which are as- 








sumed to be declining because of the 
gradual decrease in food prices. This, 
of course, presents a problem to 
wholesale grocers, While we do not 
particularly agree with this thought, 
nevertheless it must be considered. 
For instance, an official of the New 
York State Food Merchants Assn. has 
commented that “other sources of 
revenue must be found by grocery 
store operators. From our studies so 
far we are ready to suggest that 
brushes, drugs and sundries, house- 
hold hardware, greeting cards, cos- 
metics, paper goods, toilet goods, 
electric light globes and kitchen uten- 








V4 


Mg 


sils can be profitable additions to 
grocery stocks under favorable’condi- 
tions.” ; 
While we do not approve of this 
thinking, yet it must be weighed by 
all wholesale grocers. It still seems 
to us that food stores should sell 
food and not unrelated items. If gro- 
cers go into competition with drug- 
gists and hardware stores, they can 
expect that the latter will soon stock 
food items, and the whole competi- 
tive picture will become more con- 
fused, It seems far preferable for 
both wholesale and retail food dis- 
(Continued on page 53) 





CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,.,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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THOROBREAD 
te pte flout 


T IS not too late for New Year’s resolutions. Any flour 

jobber who resolves to build a better flour business in 
1949 can count on THORO-BREAD as a powerful help 
in that direction. There is no compromise with top quality 
in the production of THORO-BREAD. And that means 
your business reputation is never compromised with dis- 
satisfaction among your customers. 





A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 














ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 


pur this expert 
on your payroll 


Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 


Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 


1+ ATMO OXT1G cost! 


Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 


Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
modern packaging techniques. 

And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
tion to your business ... in terms of good looks, 
efficiency, and economy! 

He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to serve 
you quicker, better. His recommendations are 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 
back to 1847. 

Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 
better container for your products. 


A S E Za) A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST) JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT * MEMPHIS © BUFFALO + ST.LOUIS + NEW YORK || * CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH + KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS » GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS ¢| ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN, © CROSSETT, ARK. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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’48 Output of Major Food Products 
Reported 6% Higher Than in ’47 


WASHINGTON—The world output 
of major food products in 1948 was 
about 6% above 1947, and there is 
indication of further expansion of 
food crop acreages in 1949, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. ° 

In a summary of the 1948-49 world 
food situation, the office pointed out 
that unusually favorable weather was 
in large measure responsible for last 
year’s large food and feed harvests. 
It also said that further material im- 
provement, in or even maintenance of, 
the present level of world food pro- 
duction depended primarily upon a 
continuation of both agricultural and 
industrial recovery in war-torn and 
politically unstable countries. 

Substantial recovery in European 
food production and continued large 
crops in North America and Australia 
have brought supplies of most essen- 
tial foods into approximate balance 
with the demand of countries able to 
pay for them. 

Several countries, particularly in 
Europe, have been able to increase 
the rations of most essential foods 
and remove some foods from ration- 
ing entirely. 


Acreage Expansion 


Commenting upon reports of prob- 
able expansion of world food-crop 
acreage in 1949, OFAR said that 
except for some localized dryness, 
conditions in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere are generally favorable for 
fall-sown crops, but not as favorable 
as the excellent conditions that pre- 
vailed at this time a year ago. Fur- 
ther acreage expansion is expected 
in Europe and the U.S.S.R. There is 
prospect of a record acreage and 
another large wheat crop in the U.S., 
while above-average acreages of win- 
ter crops are likely in India and 
Pakistan. Many countries also have 
reported that favorable conditions 
have made possible the fall prepara- 
tion of a larger proportion than usual 
of land for spring crops. 

The 1948 world production of ma- 
jor food products about equalled 
prewar in terms of calories, if no al- 
lowance is made for changes in ex- 
traction rates or for other efforts 
to utilize the food supply more effi- 
ciently. There has been a 10% in- 
crease in the world’s population since 
1939, so production on a per capita 
basis was only about 90% of prewar. 
However, the relative food supply is 
slightly higher, since many countries 
are using more potatoes as food, and 
have raised their cereal extraction 
rates. Also more coarse grains are 
being mixed in flour and otherwise 
used as food, and there has been 
marked increase in the production of 
products such as sweet potatoes, cas- 
Sava and plantains which are impor- 
tant food in the tropics but for which 
production cannot be estimated on a 
world basis. 

Europe’s food output for 1948-49 
consumption is expected to be 15 to 
20% larger than for 1947-48 and 
within 3% of an average prewar year. 
This high production level has been 
brought about by greater use of ce- 
reals an coarse grains as food. 

Europe’s supply of indigenous and 
imported livestock products is still 
much below prewar, and its supplies 
of fats are also sharply reduced be- 
Cause of smaller production of ani- 
Mal fats and the smaller quantity 


of vegetable oil products available in 
exporting countries. European fats 
supplies for 1948-49 may not be much 
larger than 1947-48 because of a 
smaller olive-oil crop. 

In the Far East, a slight improve- 
ment in food crop production has 
been offset by further deterioration 
in the facilities for the movement 
and distribution of food from surplus 


to deficit areas. Crops generally 
were good in Far Eastern countries 
in 1948 and production of nearly all 
food products was slightly better 
than in 1947, but inflation, and po- 
litical and military conflicts have so 
reduced the movement of products 
that food surpluses in outlying areas 
and shortages in cities are common 
occurrences. The 1949 imports needs 


a container 
worthy of 
your product... 
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for the Far East as a whole will be 
about as large as in 1948. 

In most other world areas, food 
consumption continues high, but some 
countries which have used up their 
foreign exchange accumulated during 
the war are finding it difficult to 
maintain their consumption level at 
current high world prices of food 
products. ; 

Production of a few food commodi- 
ties exceeded the prewar average in 
1948. The world wheat crop was 
about 4% above prewar. World rye 
production is still below prewar aver- 
age, but the total supply of bread- 

(Continued on page 38) 


More and more housewives find out every day that 


Ken-Print Bags are made of nothing-but-the-best 


fabric . . 


created by leading stylists of America . . . 


tightly woven, to stop sifting losses 


...and featuring the newest in bag ideas. 


Public acceptance of Ken-Print Bags has been 
won through the years by strong adherence to 


these P/K quality standards. And your 
product benefits from this “selling plus” — 


when it’s packed in a P/K Bag! 


a 


. beautifully printed in new designs 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., IM. 


Kansas City 


New York 


“Always Something New” Calico is the background material 
for this page! Revived with the “new look,” this favorite of 
Grandmo’s day is now available in style-right Ken-Prints! 
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Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 


GOLD COIN. 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 























EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 






































The Choice rey dats Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Mi 















102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co, ®UFFAL° 



















Buy and Sell Through 


WANT ADS 
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$107,545 in Back Pay Owed in 
Baking Industry, Report Says 


WASHINGTON—On the basis of 
limited inspections in the baking in- 
dustry during the 1948 fiscal year, 
it was revealed that employers owed 
$107,545 to 1,635 of their employees 
as back wages because of violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (the 
federal wage and hour law) and the 
Public Contracts Act. 

This is shown in the 1948 annual 
report just submitted to the 81st Con- 
gress by William R. McComb, admin- 
istrator of the wage and hour and 
public contracts divisions, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. The report cov- 
ers the 12-month inspection period of 
the divisions ended June 30, 1948, 
during which 226 establishments in 
the baking industry were inspected. 

Failure to make proper payment 
for overtime work was found to be 
the most common type of violation, 
most of the back wages being allotted 
to employees for this reason. How- 
ever, despite the modest 40¢-an-hour 
minimum wage requirement of the 
wage and hour law, part of the back 
wages was owed because sonie em- 
ployees had not always been paid 
even that amount. Violations of the 
child-labor provisions of the wage and 
hour law and the public contracts act 
also were disclosed. 

“The divisions are able to make 
inspections each year in only a part 
of the nation’s more than 600,000 es- 


tablishments of all types,” Mr. Mc- 
Comb pointed out. “However, on the 
basis of the inspections made during 
the 1948 fiscal year in the baking in- 
dustry, it appears that many employ- 
ers still are uncertain about how 
these basic wage and hour laws affect 
their employees.” 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is 
more generally applicable, affecting 
employees engaged in interstate com- 
merce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce, including 
occupations necessary to such pro- 
duction. In addition to its minimum 
wage requirement of 40¢ an hour, this 
law provides that work after 40 hours 
a week must be paid for at the rate 
of at least time and one half the 
employee’s regular rate of pay. The 
Public Contract Act applies to em- 
ployees engaged in manufacture or 
supply contracts for the government 
in excess.of $10,000. Both laws have 
child-labor provisions. 

Mr. McComb attributes most wae 
and hour law violations to improper 
calculation of overtime compensation 
and improper application of the ex- 
emption provisions. He advises em- 
ployers in doubt about any provisions 
of either law to consult the divisions, 
whose regional offices are located in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Bir- 
mingham, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Dallas and San Francisco. 





OWNER OF GRAIN FIRM 
INDICTED FOR THEFT 


HANFORD, CAL—H. S. Brieti- 
gam, principal owner of the Lemoore 
Grain & Feed Co., was indicted by a 
Kings County grand jury for theft 
in connection with the $500,000 in- 
solvency of the concern. 

Mr. Brietigam is charged specifical- 
ly with the theft of “personal prop- 
erty of over $200 entrusted to him” 
by R. J. Hollis, Hanford grain broker. 
Mr. Hollis, who was a witness before 
the grand jury in its investigation of 
the Lemoore firm’s insolvency, had 


stated he had 320 tons of grain valued. 


at $17,000 stored in the grain com- 
pany’s warehouse and that when he 
went to see it he was told it was gone. 

District Attorney William Harp 
disclosed that six growers had told 
him that grain stored by them in the 
Brietigam firm’s warehouses was 
missing. The grand jury was called 
into session on the basis of the dis- 
closures made by the creditors. 

Mr. Brietigam’s attorney said his 
client estimated the insolvency would 
involve $500,000. It was reported that 
the insolvency resulted from dealings 
on a falling commodity market. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDUSTRY PROTESTS TAX 
PROPOSED AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO — Hundreds of letters 
and telegrams are deluging the mem- 
bers of the common council in this 
city from every type of business, in- 
cluding flour, feed and grain trades, 
in an effort to defeat enactment of 
any gross business tax as proposed 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor to enable the municipality to 
raise the pay of city employees. The 
proposed tax provides for a levy of 
three fifths of 1% of gross receipts. 
A communication proposing the en- 
actment of the tax now is in the 
hands of thie wage committee of coun- 
cil. 





FOUR PERSONNEL CHANGES 
FOR CHAS. PFIZER & CO. 


BROOKLYN—Four changes in ex- 
ecutive personnel of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co. have been announced by John L. 
Smith, president, following a meeting 
of the company’s board of directors 
recently. 

John E. McKeen, formerly vice 
president in charge of all the com- 
pany’s plants, has been named execu- 
tive vice president. 

Fred J. Stock has been named vice 
president in charge of sales. 

John L. Davenport, formerly secre- 
tary and general superintendent, has 
been promoted to the position of vice 
president in charge of production. 

John J. Powers, Jr., who has been 
assistant to the president, has been 
named secretary. 

Mr. Smith, in making the announce- 
ment, explained that the changes 
place further responsibilities on the 
younger group of experienced Pfizer 
executives, and at the same time will 
better enable the company to serve 
its interests and provide for future 
expansion. The promotions, he said, 
are consistent with the company’s pol- 
icy of providing for the growth and 
development of seasoned young ex- 
ecutives under the guidance of senior 
officers who are still active in the 
business. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VICTOR MARX SPEAKS TO 
CHICAGO PRODUCTION CLUB 


CHICAGO—Victor E. Marx, Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, the guest 
speaker at the Jan. 12 dinner meeting 
of the Chicago Bakery Production 
Club attracted another large audi- 
ence of members and guests. 

Mr. Marx gave a review of the 
bread standards hearings sessions. It 
was pointed out that these hearings 
are of great importance to all bakers, 
as when standards are established, 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul, Minnesota 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON Ae CG. 














W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. « Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Yeare 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


7 & ElevatorCo 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











New Mili Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
EI Reno, Okla. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR 


CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating : 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 


Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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the ingredients to be used will also be 
decided upon. 


“Mr. Marx reviewed the daily activi- © 


ties of the hearings to date giving the 
names of the witnesses and the ingre- 
dients they wished to discuss. He also 
passed around a number of pictures 
he took during the hearings. 

Elmer F. Glabe, Food Technology, 
Inc., who testified at the hearing also 
spoke briefly. 

Jack Guess, president of the club, 
presided, and M. J. Thomas, secre- 
tary, reported the club now has 45 
baker members, 21 allied and three 
from the trade press. Bill Mattson, 
Brolite Co., chairman of the program 
committee, introduced the speaker 
and also had charge of the question 
and answer session, which followed 
Mr. Marx’s talk. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK STATE BARGE 
SHIPMENTS UP SHARPLY 


BUFFALO — Wheat shipments, 
amounting to 608,006 tons, over the 
state barge canal in 1948, were great- 
er than for any year since 1934, and 
shipments of all commodities reached 
a total of 4,513,817 tons, greater than 
any year since 1940, according to 
figures recently announced by the 
state department of public works. 

This year’s shipments represent a 
19% increase over the postwar rec- 
ord high of 3,790,050 tons in 1947. 

The department said that all three 
divisions of the canal system showed 
tonnage gains over 1947 totals. A to- 
tal of 3,121,411 tons was shipped 
through the Erie division, which in- 
cludes Buffalo, a gain of 24% over 
1947. Petroleum products led all 
others in the use made of the canal 
system. 
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RILEY-WILSON BOUGHT 
BY OKLAHOMA CITY FIRM 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — The 
Fleming Co., Inc., wholesale grocery 
firm here, has announced the pur- 
chase of the Riley-Wilson Co., whole- 
sale.grocery firm; Kansas City. The 
company will reorganize into three 
divisions, according to Howard Sny- 
der, vice president of the company. 

A. L. Gardner, manager of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, plant, has been 
named general manager of the new 
Missouri-Kansas division. Another 
division will be known as the Kansas- 
Colorado plant. 

The Oklahoma-Texas division, with 
headquarters here, will build an addi- 
tion to its present plant, which on its 
completion will have a frontage of 
502 ft. The company was organized 
in Topeka, Kansas, 31 years ago by 
the present chairman of the board, 
O. A. Fleming, and is a distributor 
for Independent Grocer Assn. stores 
in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.65 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.65, as 
compared with 23.01 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.02, as compared with 
34.43 a year ago. Due to the change 
in character of the cotton textile bag 
business over the past 25 years, the 
index has been revised, using con- 
structions and weightings to arrive 
at an index representative of current 
business. 
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SNOBUDDY 















When you buy SNOBUDDY, you 
are getting more than a sack of flour. 
Behind SNOBUDDY is a unique 
and careful system of selecting the 
finest wheats, rigid laboratory con- 
trol of uniformity and quality and 
expert milling craftsmanship . .. plus 
merchandising helps that boost sales. 
An ideal combination for any jobber. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 








SOFT WHEAT MAP 


























A CME py | me ‘ComMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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“Economic Statesmanship” and Agriculture 
By H. E. Sanford, Chairman 


National Grain Trade Council 


tion of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. last September, I 
closed with a plea that our industry 
make a moral assessment of its eco- 
nomic statesmanship in relation to ag- 
riculture, to the public, and to govern- 
ment. Events since then have em- 
phasized this challenge to our trade. 
The agricultural issues before us 
should be discussed in those terms. 
To begin with, our purpose must be 
something more than blind opposi- 
tion to whatever is proposed. We are 
given an opportunity to help furnish 
structure to an unorganized situa- 
tion. In doing this, we must try- to 
represent the essential harmony be- 
tween principles of business and the 
whole community. We must not be 


| N speaking at the annual conven- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address by Mr. Sanford before the 
annual meeting of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants Exchange and the St. Louis 
Milling & Grain Club, Jan. 6. In addi- 
tion to his position with the NGTC, 
Mr. Sanford is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. 





mere partisan supporters of our own 
interests. 

The agricultural issues facing the 
8ist Congress have been well pub- 
licized during the past six months. 
The “grain trade lobby” accusations 
at least have had the virtue of making 
farm problems known to the people. 
We may wish that a more two-sided 
story might have been told and for 
that reason we are glad to learn of 
a resolution by Sen. Harley M. Kil- 
gore (D., W. Va.), for an examina- 
tion of “lobbys” by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The National Grain Trade Council’s 
activity as a “lobby” has not gone 
noticeably beyond making appear- 
ances at hearings before congression- 
al committees. Such hearings are an 
important part of the democratic 
process of government. They give a 
degree of protection to citizens, and 
they provide an invaluable education 
for members of Congress. 

I hope it is not true—and I do not 
believe it is true, that the rumored 
investigation is intended to intimi- 
date people who otherwise might 
testify before congressional commit- 
tees. We are in complete agreement, 
however, with curbing abuses in the 
other less open forms of lobbying. 


Farm Issues Vital 


The vital and controversial farm 
issues confronting the 8lst Congress 
center mainly about the price sup- 
port program. 

The Agricultural Act of 1948 was, 
as you know, a compromise between 
the House proposal to extend the 
Steagall period, and the Aiken bill 
for flexible price supports. The act 
was passed with the sliding-scale pro- 
visions of the latter to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1950. There was a gentleman’s 
agreement, however, that these pro- 
visions would be carefully studied by 
the incoming Congress with a view 
to making justifiable amendments. 

Since the election there has been 
a strong movement for fixed high- 
level price supports. 

The first demands came from the 
two members of Congress who will 
be chairmen of the Senate and House 
Agriculture Committees—Sen. Elmer 
Thomas (D., Okla.) and Rep. Harold 





D. Cooley (D., N.C.). Sen. Thomas 
declared vigorously a four-point pro- 
gram: (1) high price support loans 
and purchases, at or near 90% of par- 
ity; (2) government elevators for 
corn and wheat, and warehouses for 
cotton and other crops; (3) revision 
of parity to include hired labor and 
credit for family labor, and, surpris- 
ingly enough, (4) defeat of any In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement that 
might force down grain prices in this 
country or result in subsidizing ex- 
ports to foreign buyers. 

A more significant move was made 
early in December when the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
state committees met in St. Louis. 
They threw a shock into the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture representa- 
tives when they construed the farm 
ballot as a mandate for high prices. 
They voted overwhelmingly for high 
price supports rather than the flex- 
ible ones of the Aiken bill. They also 
suggested a maximum Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned carry-over of one 
billion bushels of corn, and 400 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat. They urged 
immediate construction of 150 mil- 
lion bushels of new corn storage and 
50 million bushels of new wheat 
space. 

Minimum Price Debated 


Then followed M. W. Thatcher of 
the Farmers Union Grain Terminal, 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of that group in St. Paul Dec. 13, 
1948. Mr. Thatcher seized promptly 
upon this opportunity and assailed the 
60% minimum price. He launched a 
drive for a huge, government-financed 
program of building cooperative ele- 
vators to store grain and maintain 
support prices. The meeting backed 
90% of parity supports as a mini- 
mum, with 100% for “family type” 
farmers. 

All of this has culminated in a bi- 
partisan congressional drive to peg 
the price supports at 90%. A bill has 
been introduced by Rep. Stephen 
Pace (D., Ga.) to repeal the new 
farm law. Apparently the move is 
supported by Rep. Clifford Hope (R., 
Kansas), Rep. Ben F. Jensen (R., 
Iowa), and other members of the 
House. 


Congress May Fight Act 


In the meantime, Sen. George D. 
Aiken (R., Vt.) is fighting valiantly 
for his bill. In speaking at the 
Farmers Union meeting in St. 
Paul, he predicted that the new 
Congress would attempt to revise 
or junk the act. The attempt will 
come, he said, from those who want 
to continue permanently the high- 
level wartime supports, and from 
those who want “no farm support 
program at all.” 

The most encouraging phenomenon, 
however, is the impressive list of 
farm organizations ‘that are fighting 
to slow up the leftist drive toward 
a planned economy. The National 
Grange at its annual session in Port- 
land, Maine; the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at its convention 
in Atlantic City; the Iowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Assn., all favored flexible 
price supports as opposed to the rigid 
90% of parity plan. 

Charles Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, as did his predecessor, Sen. 


Clinton P. Anderson (D.,N.M.), fa- 
vored in principle the flexible price 
support policy when hearings were 
held on the long-range bill last spring. 
But now Mr. Brannan has been signifi- 
cantly silent, and the Truman ad- 
ministration attitude will be interest- 
ing to watch. 

Undoubtedly the agriculture de- 
partment is preparing new recom- 
mendations, and the suggestion out- 
lined before the Farm Bureau con- 
vention by Frank Wooley, deputy 
PMA administrator, may well have 
been launched as a trial balloon. He 
asked the convention to consider a 
plan that the government give benefit 
payments to bring farmers’ incomes 
to adequate levels when prices are 
low, and otherwise permit markets 
to move up and down independent 
of government action. 


Method Generally Favored 

Mr. Wooley’s suggestion was turned 
aside by the Farm Bureau convention, 
but actually it is the method almost 
universally favored by farm econo- 
mists and other disinterested students 
of the farm problem. It is distasteful 
to farm leaders because the cost of 
the program is a direct expense to the 
treasury. They fear that the cost 
may loom up very large to Congress 
and to the taxpayers. Their prefer- 
ence is to make “the market” pay 


the major portion of the bill in arti- 
ficially high prices; and let the rest 
of the burden fall upon CCC where 
the losses, when they occur, will be 
more or less invisible. 

Many of us in the grain trade have 
been, for a long time, in favor of the 
type of program that seems to have 
been outlined by Frank Wooley. We 
have believed there should be a stop- 
loss floor price to prevent disaster 
in real depressions; but beyond that, 
the protection accorded farmers 
should be in the form of supplemental 
payments, without reference to the 
market. 

Several of us prefer to implement 
this system in terms of “farm insur- 
ance.” There are a number of argu- 
ments which favor consideration of 
price policy in “insurance” or similar 
terms: 

@ 1. It avoids governmental manipu- 
lation of domestic market prices, as 
well as the inequities and retalia- 
tory features of a two-price system. 
@ 2. It leaves prices to move freely 
in relation to one another, and in re- 
lation to nonagricultural prices, and 
to corresponding international mar- 
ket prices. Prices can perform their 
economic functions of guiding pro- 
duction, stimulating consumption, 
clearing surpluses, and freeing inter- 
national trade. If the maximum basis 
for payments is not excessive, it can 
avoid. uneconomic allocation of na- 
tional resources to farming or to cer- 
tain types of farming. 

@ 3. Consumers are not doubly penal- 
ized by having to pay twice for farm 











BAKERS’ AD—The Bakers of America Program advertisement repro- 
duced above will be used in four colors as a full page in the Feb. 14 issue 
of Life magazine and the February issue of McCall’s. Bakers are being 
urged -to tie in with the promotion featuring a bread-and-jam between- 
meals snack, and “America’s favorite deesert”—pie, 
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support: (a) through taxes to finance 
the program, and (b) through arti- 
ficially higher prices for their food 
and raw materials. 

@ 4. The cost of the program is more 
equitably distributed than is the case 
when it is financed largely through 
artificially high prices. These latter 
represent a form of sales tax which 
falls upon rich and poor alike. Most 
sales taxes avoid this inequity by ex- 
empting staple foods and clothing. 
High prices are an unfair burden on 
the poor, including 70% of ali farm- 
ers: i.e., the small-scale farmers, the 
part-time and rural-resident farmers, 
all of whom have to buy clothes and 
staple foods, but get small benefits 
from price supports because they 
have little or nothing to sell. 


“@ 5. Payments to farmers in depres- 


sions would be anti-cyclical, being 
widely distributed and spent rapidly. 


@ 6. Freely fluctuating market prices 
for basic raw materials and food- 
stuffs would stimulate general eco- 
nomic recovery, as people find ways 
of using low-priced foods and fibers. 


@ 7. While the parity price formula 
would be used as a basis for calcu- 
lating payments, the exact correct- 
ness of parity would become aca- 
demic. It would not upset market re- 
lationships, feeding ratios, and the 
like, because it would not be used to 
fix prices. 

@ 8. The system can be set up to 
avoid a weakness of the price support 
method, which ignores entirely the 
volume of production sold at the 
supported prices. Under the present 
program a producer benefits doubly 
from a large crop and has no protec- 
tion against excessive losses from a 
crop failure. 


@ 9. Finally, the system makes pos- 
sible a return to the concept that 
bountiful crops are a national bless- 
ing, not a calamity. They should mean 
cheap and abundant food and farm 
products for all the people. 


Some of us have felt that farm 
organization objection can be at least 
modified by a legitimate insurance 
approach to this problem. The money- 
raising procedure might be the same 
as that under which the CCC now 
operates. The enabling statute can 
provide that Congress shall appro- 
priate annually sufficient funds to 
restore any impairment of the capi- 
tal of what might be called a “Fed- 
eral Farm Insurance Corp.” 


Furthermore, we have believed that 
a stronger case for a sort of “farm 
insurance” can be made both eco- 
nomically and politically, than is pos- 
sible for any other form of farm in- 
come protection. As a nation, we are 
insurance-minded. There are few citi- 
zens who do not carry insurance of 
one, or several kinds. We are aware 
of the necessity of spreading unavoid- 
able financial risks over the widest 
possible base. “Farm insurance” is 
not a far step from such common 
protections as group accident and 
health insurance, industrial accident 
insurance, unemployment insurance, 
federal bank deposit insurance, fed- 
eral housing loan guarantees, social 
security and the like. 


Agricultural Price Insurance 


Specifically, it is suggested that 
federal agricultural price policy be 
based upon a system (a) of govern- 
mental insurance against abnormally 
low yield, and (b) of farm-income 
insurance, paid (when the occasion 
for payment arises) by a Federal 
Farm Insurance Corp. against ap- 
proved claims by policy-holding pro- 
ducers of selected farm products as 


You'll like the way SUNNY KANSAS 
takes hold and goes to work in build- 
ing sales for a jobber. And don't 
forget that the Millers Long Range 
Advertising Program is working for 


bigger sales for you also. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
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insurance against abnormally low 
prices. 

I will not attempt, in a meeting of 
this kind, to go into further detail. I 
doubt if the time is ripe for such a 
radical change and, in any case, the 
plan is in need of maturing and con- 
siderable hard work. 

To switch from our desires to the 
realities, we must assume that the 
price support program will go on. 
The showdown as to the support level 
will come in Congress, and it will be 
a hard fight: The political truth is 
that farmers like $2 wheat; it is just 
as simple as that. Yet, I think likely 
there will be a compromise between 
the fixed 90% and the sliding-scale 
formula. 

Whatever it is, we must help make 
it work. A collapse of our agricul- 
ture is too tragic to contemplate.” 
There is little assurance that our 
democratic institutions could survive 
it. 

Other Measures Needed. 

Along with a price support system 
must go other measures to safeguard 
its operation—escapes from the trou- 
bles that the system creates. We 
must have a place to store surpluses, 
and machinery for their disposal. If 
we accept the basic premise, we can- 
not deny the corollary measures to 
help implement it. 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment is designed as one of those 
safeguards. There was good reason 
for its promotion during the 1930’s, 
when foreign importers were sover- 
eign buyers and we were priced out 
of their markets. Just now, the 
agreement is no more than a cooper- 
ative measure for the future. Our 
grain exports are dependent almost 
completely on the Marshall Plan. Few 
countries will buy more wheat, or 
less wheat, than we finance. Econom- 
ic Cooperation Administration opinion 
is that grain exports will continue 
large. This promises postponement of 
any great trouble with wheat sur- 
pluses. But in looking ahead, it sure- 
ly is wise to effect an agreement as a 
standby protection for the future. 

The North American Export Grain 
Assn. and the National Grain Trade 
Council have consulted in this matter. 
We have asked to participate in its 
reconsideration. We hope that it can 
become less of a hard-and-fast bar-- 
gain, and more of an instrument of 
earnest international cooperation in 
solving world food problems. 

We suggest, too, that the agree- 
ment take cognizance of the Mar- 
shall Plan. Possible inconsistencies 
and conflicts with the ECA opera- 
tion should be recognized and avoided. 


Trading Implications 

One of our most serious objections 
to the agreement was the implication 
of continued state-to-state trading. 
The major farm groups have felt like- 
wise that this was a defect in last 
year’s version. We hope that this 
weakness may be modified. In any 
case, more recent developments indi- 
cate that resumption of private ex- 
ports will depend more on other fac- 
tors. The existence of a wheat agree- 
ment will play, we expect, little part 
in the decision when it is made. 

Finally, we think the agreement 
should provide more specific protec- 
tion to our livestock and poultry 
feeding industries, both as to sup- 
plies and the effect on prices of 
their ingredients. Conversely, the 
agreement might contemplate the 
substitution of coarse grain exports 
in lieu of wheat, when mutually de- 
sired by the two countries concerned. 

The other most immediate measure 
for safeguarding the price support 
program is some provision for storing 
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the probable surpluses. This raises 
the question of government owner- 
ship and operation of storage, and in 
turn this brings up the Commodity 
Credit Corp. federal charter. 


Storage Problem 


In this, I do not refer to the mat- 
ter of portable grain bins, but to 
permanent storage facilities. The 
grain trade did not advocate denying 
CCC the power to own, erect, or op- 
erate grain bins. We do not think 
the charter, as enacted, denies them 
this right. But there is a legal tech- 
nicality, and CCC specifically should 
be given this power by a clarifying 
amendment. 

The federal charter of the CCC for- 
bids the acquiring of real property; 
or owning, leasing, or operating com- 
mercial facilities. The National Grain 
Trade Council was one of the pro- 
ponents of this prohibition. We ar- 
gued that the corporation had never 
found it necessary to engage in these 
activities, and it had never been its 
policy to do so. At the same time, 
we pointed out that the personnel 
of the administration might change, 
and for that reason we thought the 
Congress should decide to what ex- 
tent the corporation should be al- 
lowed to encroach upon the field of 
private business. 

We argued that private firms, indi- 
viduals and cooperatives should not 
be exposed to the commercial com- 
petition of a 4% billion dollar gov- 
ernment agency which is under no 
necessity of making a profit. We ex- 
plained that CCC could and did ob- 
tain the use of all of these. facilities 
by contract. 


New Attitude Developed 


As a result of the abrupt change 
in the world food supply situation 
this summer, and the exceptional pro- 
duction of all grains in the U.S. which 
seems likely to continue, a new atti- 
tude has developed in connection with 
surpluses and their storage. In Janu- 
ary, 1948, when the grain trade was 
blamed for high prices through specu- 
lation, we suggested that the excite- 
ment might die out ifssome assurance 
were given that exports would not 
exceed an amount that would leave 
the U.S. with a safe carryover at 
the end of the crop year. The Con- 
gress took action along these lines, 
requiring that a year-end carryover 
of 150 million bushels be maintained. 

This ended the market advance and 
prices broke quickly to more reason- 
able levels. There was considerable 
criticism of the grain trade at that 
time on the grounds that a carryover 
of 150 million bushels was too bur- 
densome, and was detrimental to the 
interests of farmers. 

Now the thinking has changed and 
we are planning for government 
stockpiles far greater than that. | 
confess to some bewilderment, be- 
cause I have no idea which school o 
thought is correct. I am perfectly sin- 
cere in saying, however, that provid 
ed food and raw materials are no 
overpriced by the program, and ar: 
not immobilized and denied to ou 
people for their use; and provide: 
the operation is conducted withou 
waste, and without becoming too op- 
pressive on our taxpayers; then, un- 
der those circumstances, I believ: 
that possession of wealth in that 
form may be a national asset and a 
safeguard against future exigencies 

This may sound like heresy from 2 
grain man, but is it not possible that 
there may be a rhythm in globa 
events—in the workings of nature— 
which gives to us freely for a time 
and then takes away again? 

Certainly, one can find no evidence 
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to the contrary in history. Recently 
our surpluses have been wanted—and 
have disappeared—in the drouths of 
1934 and 1936; and in the war begin- 
ning with 1941. Is it not possible 
that emergencies like these will re- 
peat themselves again and again? 

But to get the benefits of our ac- 
tions, and to salvage the losses, we 
must manage affairs wisely. We must 
be able to finance our programs; 
preserve what we have produced; and 
make the best use of our agricultural 
resources, material and human. 

Our industry must offer its services 
freely, both to agriculture and to 
government in solving these prob- 
lems. And in making our contribu- 
tions we must not fail to give char- 
acter to our acts. 

It is only by own own conduct that 
we can demonstrate the sincerity of 
our professions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


VICTOR E. MARX SPEAKS 
TO CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB 


CHICAGO—Victor E. Marx, Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, Inc., spoke 
on “Highlights of the Bread Stand- 
ards Hearing” at the Jan. 12 birthday 
luncheon of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago. He gave a brief summary of 
the developments that took place 
during the two-and-a-half week ses- 
sion from Nov. 30 to Dec. 15. 

During his talk, Mr. Marx passed 
around some 25 pictures he had tak- 
en at the sessions and during recesses 
of the hearings. 

Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, officiated and called on the 
following “birthdayites” who were 
present to rise and identify them- 
selves: J. H. Blaisdell, Wisconsin 
Dried Egg Co., Chicago; Hunter 
Brown, Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago; George Chussler, Bakers Week- 
ly, Chicago; T. A. Dillon, Ekco Prod- 
ucts. Co., Chicago; E. J. Herbold, John 
F. Jelke Co., Chicago; Carl Hornkohl, 
Carl Hornkohl Co., Chicago; A. G. 
Howard, Arrow Engineering & Chem- 
ical Co., Flint, Mich.; C. W. Lantz, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago; G. 
F. Lauritzen, Lauritzen & Co., Inc., 
Chicago; L. R. Merrill, General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, and F. J. Wenter, Bak- 
ers’ Helper, Chicago. 

Among the out-of-town guests were 
J. S. Dévanny, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and Jack Schafer, 
Schafer’s Bakeries, Inc., Detroit. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
NOMINATES 2 DIRECTORS 


PHILADELPHIA—The nominating 
committee of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia has offered the 
names of two new candidates in the 
slate to be voted upon Jan. 25. 

They are James R. Affleck, William 
Penn Flour Mills Co., and M. Edgar 
Smith, Jr., E. K. Lemont & Son. 
Both are up for two-year terms as 
directors. 

Raymond J. Barnes, president; Al- 
bert L. Hood, vice president, and 
Edward Oescher, treasurer, were 
nominated for additional one-year 
terms in their present capacities. 

Renominated to directorships were 
Alfred J. Ball, Joseph A. Fisher, Fred 
S. Griffin, R. D. Christ, and John L. 
Turnbull. 
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NEW ADDITION PLANNED 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS—As soon 
‘as weather conditions permit, work 
will commence on the erection of a 
new 500,000-bu. addition to the Dodge 
City Cooperative Exchange elevator 
here. The project will cost $180,000. 























TAKE KALEIDOSCOPES 
—OR COMMODITIES! 


They’ve got a lot in common. 


Kaleidoscopes whirl mixed bits of stone, glass, 
and paper ... use mirrors to reflect them as beau- 
tiful, symmetrical patterns. 


Successful commodity merchants do much the 
same thing . . . mix basic knowledge, current facts, 
and established techniques . . . try to come up with 
an integrated, sensible—and profitable—program. 


We think we can help—and we don’t rely on 
mirrors! 


We do use the 45,000 miles of private wire that 
link our 99 offices—speed accurate pictures of spot 
news, commodity prices, and market conditions 
in all the major commodity exchanges. We do 
have a staff of specialists that will gladly help any- 
one prepare an adequate program—help protect 
your capital through proper use of the futures 
market. 


There’s no charge for these services, so if you 
think they can lighten your inventory problems, 
why not stop in at the nearest Merrill Lynch office 
sometime soon? Or if you prefer, just write— 


Commodity Division 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 
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DANY CAPACITY 


Flom 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 


8,000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 


@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 


2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Daily 





@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 


THE 


BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Oion Laboratory. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 





“Fitness or the proper adaptation 
of means to an end is the great source 
of the relative beauty of forms.” 
Thus Sir Thomas Dick Lauder in 
1842 was quoted in the Architectural 
Review in April, 1944. His statement 
explains the attraction of windmills 
to many laymen. But why, if so many 
like them, do so few know about 
them? Their origin, development and 
future in this country [England] 
should be the concern of a much 
wider circle than is at present the 
case. To the average towndweller the 
windmills are merely part of the 
landscape and mean nothing in par- 
ticular unless his attention has been 
especially directed to them. Yet the 
appeal of the windmill is many sided 
—aesthetic, economic, mechanical, 
structural and historical—and like 
the steam locomotive “there is no 
mistaking its purpose or the means 
by which it does its work.”—W. J. 
Gordon in “Our Home Railways.” 


EARLY MINNEAPOLIS MILLS.— 
Flour was first ground at the Falls of 
St. Anthony in a commercial way in 
1853, when Richard C. Roger built a 
mill of one “run of stone,” or approxi- 
mately 40 bbl. daily capacity. A year 
later a mill called the Minnesota was 
built on the falls at the lower end of 
Hennepin Island by John Rollins, 
John Eastman and R. P. Upton. Its 
capacity, three run of stone, was too 
great for the wheat production of the 
surrounding area. To keep it in opera- 
tion grain was brought in from Iowa 
by boat and wagon. 

In addition to its historic flour mill, 
constructed on the falls in 1823, the 
government had built a small sawmill 
to serve the needs of Fort Snelling. 
This was transformed into a grist- 
mill and leased to Leonard Day, who 
operated it until 1855, when it was 
purchased by Thomas H. Perkins and 
Smith Ferrand. In 1862, Perkins and 
Crocker bought it and gave it the 
name of the City Mill. The junior 
member of this firm, George W. 
Crocker, was the father of William 
G. Crocker, whose name was promi- 
nently associated with the develop- 
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ment and operation of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. during the first quarter of 
this century. 


Six mills had been erected on the 
island and on the east side of the 
river before 1870. For a time they 
seem to have been a success, but the 
location was not such as would allow 
power development of modern type. 
Consequently, when flood and fire in 
course of time wiped them out, as so 
uniformly happened to mills of that 
era, they were not replaced. Mill 
building on the east side of the river 
waited for the completion of a power 
canal, which did not come until 1880. 

Meanwhile the mills on the west 
side of the river, after a somewhat 
later start, had taken the lead. The 
Minneapolis Mill Co. had followed the 
example of the St. Anthony Water 
Power Co. in building a number of 
sawmills on the dam just above the 
falls. Building space was limited there, 
and soon after the completion of the 
dams the company dug a power canal 
around the falls and thus provided 
room for additional mills. 


By 1870 nine plants had been con- 
structed. Among these was the Cata- 
ract, built in 1859 by Eastman & Gib- 
son. This was subsequently and for 
many years owned and operated by 
D. R. Barber & Son, later the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., which remained in 
business until only a few years ago. 
The Cataract mill, after standing for 
many years unused, was torn down in 
1928. 


The City mill, built in 1857, was 
replaced in 1879 by the Northwestern 
D mill of the Northwestern Consoli- 
dated; Union, 1866, acquired by 
Northwestern Consolidated and torn 
down in 1916; Arctic, 1866, later re- 
named St. Anthony, and torn down 
with the Union; Minneapolis, 1866; 
Alaska or Taylor mill, 1866, later the 
Pillsbury B; Washburn B, 1866; Da- 
kota, 1867; People’s mill, 1870, a 
small custom mill which soon van- 
ished. 

In 1860 four mills at the Falls of 
St. Anthony produced 30,000 bbl. of 
flour. In 1865 seven produced 98,000, 
in 1869 13 produced over a quarter 
of a million. Nearly three quarters of 
this flour was being shipped to out- 
side markets. But the period of great- 
est growth was yet to come—with 
the milling revolution of 1870-90. This 
is another and a longer story, over 
which we jump with a table of sta- 
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tistics, gathered from many sources, 
mostly reliable: 


Minneapolis Mill Capacity and Output 


Daily Pro- 
No. of eagneiey. duction, 
mills bbl. bbl. 

oo. Pee 20 4,840 900,000 
SOUT kid y 0 caves 21 4,925 935,000 
19 6,625 940,786 

19 8,250 1,551,789 

26 15,025 2,051,840 

24 21,7 3,142,972 

25 25,250 3,176,910 

23 26,975 4,046,220 

23 30,775 6,317,672 

25 35,075 5,221,243 

25 35,075 6,168,000 

25 38,000 6,574,900 

25 38,350 7,056,680 

24 37,850 6,088,865 

24 44,100 6,988,630 

22 44,900 7,877,947 

23 50,300 9,750,470 

23 50,300 9,377,635 

23 56,850 9,400,535 

23 55,900 10,581,635 

22 61,083 12,874,890 

21 66,552 13,625,205 

21 69,946 14,232,595 

21 74,716 14,291,780 

22 76,366 15,082,725 

22 80,516 15,921,880 

22 80,516 16,260,105 

22 $2,765 15,682,785 

22 82,765 13,652,735 

22 83,510 14,366,095 

22 83,510 13,825,795 

23 86,010 13,660,465 

23 72,800 13,694,895 

23 72,800 14,867,245 

23 72,800 15,375,760 

23 72,800 15,795,470 

23 72,800 17,031,935 

24 73,800 17,673,725 

25 80,460 17,769,280 

26 80,200 18,089,195 

26 80,200 18,541,650 

26 86,400 17,610,845 

29 89,300 14,413,830 

28 93,900 17,500,890 

Te Tt 26 93,300 15,003,195 
ve 26 93,300 14,871,750 
ML +44 vente wee 27 93,450 15,642,395 
DEBS obdbivewed tli 29 95,350 13,488,460 
SRC c iv aeyodentas 29 91,450 11,679,130 
Mins is don aeeee 28 88,200 12,059,557 
eee 29 83,150 11,793,258 
ee 30 $3,150 11,540,051 
Mths t% s43 40 +ab 30 77,650 12,243,754 
_, Soe terre 30 76,000 10,796,630 
PPE Kicveapeded 30 76,000 10,797,194 
Ss int ik sb 0d 2% 27 71,000 9,121,571 
EE ee eee 22 57,020 7,227,187 
5 PEPE T TE CTE 22 55,450 7,283,244 
MNS 66.56.05 <-pae 5% 16 50,900 7,081,830 
LEER OEE 16 47,900 6,636,159 
0 Pee eee 16 46,600 6,452,667 
Ais 03 nde haan 9 16 43,150 5,081,400 
ee ee 16 43,150 5,736,662 
NG 6 $6 ude tenes 15 30,150 5,559,444 
Ma Vesieaverce 15 30,150 5,241,558 
BEES Vetviceke bes 15 29,850 6,622,308 
7 Pee ey 15 30,050 5,965,885 
ie bas ol eamd i 15 27,150 7,365,740 
gn LE eRTE LTE 15 27,326 7,542,647 
ee eee 15 30,387 8,392,759 
Beats 0s anawadds 16 32,020 8,383,572 
RT eeres ene 16 32,226 9,540,436 


Thus it appears that the maximum 
number of mills in Minneapolis was 
reached in 1927-30 when there were 
30; maximum capacity in 1923, when 
it was 95,350 bbl. daily, and maxi- 
mum production in the World War 
year of 1916, when it reached 18,541,- 
650 bbl. 

e®ee 


We are accustomed to looking 
down our noses at the primitive farm- 
er plowing with his crooked stick. 
But now comes such an agricultural 
authority as Charles E. Kellogg, chief 
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of the Division of Soil Survey, US. 
Department of Agriculture, with this 
corrective: “Alert farmers long ago 
discovered that plowless farming 
worked on a good many kinds of 
soils. As a result of this belief about 
plowless farming, new tests were 
made and the results of older tesis 
and experience reexamined. The an- 
swer: Plowing is necessary on many 
soils, and not on others. Farmers 
generally—of course not all—have 
plowed and cultivated too much!” 
Plowing with a crooked stick cer- 
tainly was not plowing too much, 
though doubtless it was not always 
done on the right kind of soil. Un- 
necessary tillage, some of the farm 
scientists say, tends to destroy soil 
granules and to injure soil structure, 
producing less fertility and more vu'- 
nerability to erosion. 
@e @ 

DEFINITIVE—What must be, if 
not the last word, at least the latest 
and all the previous words on this 
subject, is an article by Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem of the University of Wis- 
consin entitled “The Vitamin B Coni- 
plex.” It appears, with an enormous 
appendage of notes and references 
to experiments and other vitamin 
lore, in the Nov. 27 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Assn. Ultimately this paper will ap- 
pear in book form as part of the 
handbook of nutrition that is con- 
templated by the association’s Coun- 
cil on Food and Nutrition. 

ee ®@ 

A memo has just sifted out of the 
wood pulp debris on the northeast 
corner of the desk, to wit: “That 
great journalist, Ray Stanard Baker, 
said to would-be editorialists: ‘Sit 
down to write what you have thought 
and not to think what you shall 
write.” So now—roll down the des': 
top and let’s go home. 

®e°e 
AFTER A BLIZZARD 


Last night winter’s cohorts, 
Glitteringly-mailed, 
Invaded the valley. 

That a dire mission failed, 
Dawn now discloses 

In tossed-away shields 
Burnished with icy crust 
On the unconcerned fields. 
Though doubtless a landscape 
Again will be stormed, 
Armor repaired, 

Marchers re-formed, 

This morning wheat seeds 
Are blanketed with fleece 
As sun converts steel 

To the uses of peace. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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“SHOCKING AND SCANDALOUS” 


ONFUSION amounting almost to chaos has 

come to that part of the business world 
which is engaged in interstate commerce through 
the socalled basing point ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the subsequent supporting 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court. Apparently 
it will take an act of Congress to correct the 
situation. Such an act is proposed in bills offered 
in both House and Senate. 

The confusion is not confined to those who 
are engaged in commerce. It exists also in the 
Federal Trade Commission, the official utterances 
of which are in wide disagreement on the exact 
meaning, implications and extent of that body’s 
rulings. Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.), who 
has a remedial bill in the Senate, thinks this 
disagreement and confusion are “nothing less 
than shocking and scandalous.” He is a member 
of the Trade Policies Committee which, under 
the chairmanship of Sen. Homer E. Capehart 
(R., Ind.) has been conducting hearings on the 
usefulness of the basing point system. 

The commission’s attorneys were asked if the 
commission’s orders in the Conduit and Pittsburgh- 
plus cases required f.o.b. mill selling. Commission 
attorney Walter Wooden, senior associate counsel, 
replied “No,” but commission attorney Lynn Paul- 
son answered, ‘‘As a practical matter, I say ‘Yes.’” 

When those attorneys were asked if “knowing 
parallel conduct” was illegal “irrespective of 
whether it results from conspiracy or from com- 
petition,” Mr. Wooden replied “No,” but Mr. Paul- 
son replied “It is in the Conduit order.” 

And when those attorneys were asked if the 
Supreme Court had limited the right to meet 
competition to individual cases, Mr. Wooden said 
“Yes,” and Mr. Paulson said ‘‘No.” 

Many other examples of inconsistencies and 
confusion in the official mind are pointed out 
by Sen. Johnson, who concludes that American 
businessmen cannot learn, from statements of 
the commission, what pricing systems are legal 
and what systems are illegal. They must find out 
the hard and expensive way, through trial and 
error. 

The basing point set up is a system whereby 
prices, including freight charges, are averaged 
by the convention of using nominal shipping 
points, instead of actual ones. It makes for 
simplicity and for the widening of the trading area 
of a given factory. In upsetting this arrangement, 
the Supreme Court specifically outlaws basing 
point pricing where conspiracy is involved. But 
the vagueness of its legalistic words leaves some 
doubt as to whether it does not also forbid all 
forms of freight absorption by the seller, even in 
cases where no conspiracy exists. 

The flour milling industry has not been overly 
anxious in this matter, feeling that the Federal 
Trade Commission would be fair enough to rec- 
ognize the fact that such an industry, buying 
wheat at thousands of origin points and deliver- 
ing flour at an even greater number of destina- 
tions, would, without some such device as rate 
break points, find itself in a marketing chaos 
where the buyer would be incapable of determin- 
ing what was a fair price for the goods he wants. 
Rate break points do not discourage but rather 
encourage competition in grain and flour. 

It does not seem reasonable that there could 
be an imputation of illegality when delivered 
Prices are simply quoted for the convenience of 
the buyer and are made up of the f.o.b. mill price 
Plus freight to destination. There is as yet no 
court dictum outlawing all pricing except f.o.b. 
mill, still it is clear that there is judicial and 
administrative thinking in that direction, and 
this must be disturbing even to flour millers 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


until all the official confusion has been laid to rest 
by legislative action. The bill introduced by Sen. 
Johnson (S-236)—and its counterpart, in the 
House. (HR-1001, by Rep. Philip J. Philbin 
(D., Mass.) is in the same sense—would “clarify 
and formulate a consistent and coordinated na- 
tional policy with respect to transportation costs 
in interstate commerce” and “promote competition 
by permitting sellers to have access to distant 
markets.” The views of all interested persons on 
the effects of these bills is invited by their 
sponsors. 
e@e°@e 


HOW MUCH BREAD DO GI’s EATP 


T HAS been generally assumed, perhaps for 

historical reasons, that military folk eat more 
bread than civilians. Army allowances reflect this 
assumption. In World War II the yearly ration 
was 180 lb. of flour per man, which was about 
one-sixth higher than the 154-lb. civilian average. 
But now comes a statistician who disputes the 
correctness of the assumption. He says that 
examination of the evidence on military bread eat- 
ing shows that per capita consumption of 
flour by armed personnel probably is no higher, 
and may be even lower, than that for the popu- 
lation as a whole. 


The statistician in question is Mr. William O. 
Jones of the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University. He was mentioned recently in these 
columns in connection with his new approach to 
a reliable estimate of civilian per capita flour con- 
sumption in the U.S. (The Northwestern Miller, 
Nov. 9, 1948). The question of military bread eat- 
ing arose when he considered the desirability of 
eliminating military consumption from his cal- 
culations and confining his analyses to civilian 
consumption alone. 


Mr. Jones quotes Mr. Sidney Hoos, who studied 
the military bread basket in 1943-1944. Mr. Hoos 
reported that a sample study based on some 40 
Army ground and air force stations revealed that 
actual issues of grains and cereals were but 77% 
of prescribed issues. Another researcher, Mr. Paul 
E. Howe, reported similar results from 117 sur- 
veys of Army consumption of bread and cereals 
made in 1942. With prescribed rations about 180 
lb. per capita, these studies indicated a military 
consumption per capita of only about 140 Ib. “Part 
of the difference between prescribed rations and 
actual consumption,” comments Mr. Jones, “may 
arise because the surveys measure consumption at 
a point closer to ingestion than does the ration 
allowance, but most of it must reflect an upward 
bias of the ration allowance.” 


It reflects also, we think, the munificence of 
the modern American army ration. We have 
gone far from the historical hardtack and cracked 
corn of the ancient soldier’s haversack. Today’s 
fighting man undoubtedly places less dependence 
upon bread than does his opposite number—or he 
himself—in civilian life. When war comes, there- 
fore—if it must—we can no longer think of the 
man or woman in uniform as offering an imme- 
diately accelerated market for flour. The accelera- 
tion will come in feeding the orphans, the DP’s 
and the vanquished enemy. 
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THE ESSENTIAL HARMONY 


E WERE conscious of a warm glow of 

satisfaction and agreement as we read the 
following paragraph from an address delivered 
recently before the St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
and the St. Louis Milling & Grain Club by H. E. 
Sanford, chairman of the National Grain Trade 
Council: 


“Our purpose must be something more than 
blind opposition to whatever is proposed. We are 
given an opportunity to help furnish structure to 
an unorganized situation. In doing this, we must 
try to represent the essential harmony between 
principles of business and the whole community. 
We must not be mere partisan supporters of our 
own interests.” 


We have heard similar expressions in recent 
weeks from other responsible representatives of 
the grain trade. These expressions may be summed 
up into a kind of statement of policy, and this 
policy clearly is one of conciliation and helpful- 
ness. The grain trade knows that it has been in 
the dog house. It does not intend to stay there 
and to be content with merely growling and 
sulking. It is going to come out with its head up 
and its tail in the air. It is going to show its teeth, 
of course, when necessary, but its tail is going to 
be ready to wag upon every reasonable occasion. 


On the political front the grain trade expects 
hard going. Almost anything can happen there, as 
always. But there is a certain amount of con- 
fidence among grain men that on the practical 
levels there is room for adjustment of diversity of 
ideas that will serve not only the needs of their 
own industry but the public interest as well. 


Obviously all roads to the practical levels 
will lead to and through’ the Department of 
Agriculture. One important approach is already 
being made through the six-man industry advisory 
committee on the international wheat agreement, 
concerning which comment already has been made 
on this page. This approach was mutually inspired. 
Others are about to be proposed, and there may 
be important statements very soon concerning 
cooperative undertakings and understandings that 
should lead to important decisions and doubtless 
more rational decisions than would be possible in 
an atmosphere of untempered opposition and in- 
transigeance. 

As Mr. Sanford suggests in his St. Louis ad- 
dress, the text of which appears on pages 26-29 of 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture undoubtedly is reassessing 
the whole agricultural program, not solely to 
make it conform to the socalled electoral mandate 
but even more importantly to bring it into line 
with policies and opinions expressed by various 
interested groups since the election. President 
Truman’s failure to outline his agricultural ideas 
in detail is hardly explainable on any other theory 
than that he and his secretary of agriculture still 
have their ears to the ground and what they hear 
from the farm front is not clearly unanimous. 


One of the most interesting of Mr. Sanford’s 
suggestions is that a trial balloon may have gone 
up when Frank Wooley, deputy PMA administra- 
tor, asked the American Farm Bureau Federation 
recently to consider a plan under which the gov- 
ernment would give benefit payments to bring 
farmers’ incomes to adequate levels when prices 
are low, and otherwise permit markets to move 
up and down independent of government action 
and with no burden upon the price structure. 
This method has been favored by farm economists 
and other disinterested students of the farm prob- 
lem, and has at least some following among grain 
men. It is insurance rather than subsidy. It is 
persuasively rational, too, but as Mr. Sanford 
points out it does not have political appeal. 
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Far Better Than 1947-48, Says BAE 


WASHINGTON—Anmpple supplies of 
feed grains and other concentrates 
for the 1948-49 feeding season, as 
shown by the December crop esti- 
mates, are in sharp contrast with the 
small supplies of a year ago, says 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics in a summary of the feed situa- 
tion released this week. 

The total supply of feed concen- 
trates, including grains and by-prod- 
uct feeds, is estimated at 168 million 
tons. About one fourth larger than 
the 1947-48 supply, and a little above 
the large 1942-46 average supply. The 
supply per animal unit is about 8% 
larger than the previous record of 
1946-47. 

Corn Crop Up 58% 

The 1948 corn crop was estimated 
in December at 3,651 million bushels, 
or 53% larger than the small 1947 
crop. Variations in corn production 
have been unusually large in the 
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1948-49 Feed Supply and Price Ratio 


past two years. The below-average 
1947 crop was preceded and followed 
by record large crops. Much of the 
variation in corn production was in 
the Corn Belt, especially in the west- 
ern half. 

With ample supplies, the total 
quantity of concentrates fed to live- 
stock is expected to be around 10% 
larger than in 1947-48. The rate of 
feeding per animal probably will be 
near record and the number of ani- 
mal units will be larger. Principally 
because of increases in poultry and 
hog numbers. 

In mid-December the average price 
received by farmers for corn was 
$1.23 bu., or 21¢ below the loan rate. 
Market prices were around 10¢ bu. 
higher in late December than the low 
point reached early in the season. 
Some further increases in corn prices 
appear probable this winter and 
spring. Compared with a year ago, 
feed grain prices‘are generally low 


in relation to prices of protein feeds. 

The index of prices received for 
feed grains in mid-December was 
45% lower than a year earlier, while 
the index of wholesale prices of 10 
high protein feeds was 21% lower. 
The relation between feed prices 
and livestock prices is much more 
favorable to livestock producers this 
winter than last, and is expected to 
continue favorable, at least through 
the first half of 1949. 

Marketings of corn from the bump- 
er 1948 crop have been unusually 
heavy so far this season. Total sales 
for the marketing year are expected 
to at least equal the record sales 
from the 1946 crop. Receipts of corn 
at principal markets in November and 
December totaled 108 million bushels, 
by far the largest on record for these 
months. Receipts of oats and barley, 
on the other hand, from July through 
December were somewhat smaller 
than in 1947. 





WISCONSIN ALLIED GROUP 
TO APPOINT COMMITTEES 


MILWAUKEE — Committees to 
handle allied details for the forth- 
coming Associated Retail’ Bakers of 
America convention in Milwaukee 
will be appointed by Richard F, An- 
derson, Procter & Gamble, new presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn., at the monthly 
meeting Jan. 21. 

The Wisconsin group is cooperating 
in convention activities with the Mil- 
waukee-and Wisconsin bakers’ asso- 
ciations, co-hosts td the national 
meeting in May. Also to be named at 
the meeting are regular standing 
committee chairmen and members. A 
6:30 p.m. dinner will precede the 7:45 
business meeting. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. EAGLE ELECTED TO 
SUNSHINE COMMITTEE 


NEW YORK—Hanford Main, pres- 
ident of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., has 
announced the election of J. Fred- 
erick Eagle of the law firm of Pat- 
terson, Eagle, Greenough & Day of 
New York to the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Eagle, who has been a mem- 
ber of the board of Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., for a number of years, replaces 
Ca¥l W. Allendoerfer on the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Allendoerfer, 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank of Kansas City, con- 
tinues on the board of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN GRAIN STORAGE 
CAPACITY RAISED IN ’48 


TORONTO — Total licensed grain 
storage capacity in Canada, at 486.2 
million bushels Dec. 1, 1948, had in- 
creased by some 4 million bushels 
from the level of Dec. 1, 1947. Prac- 
tically all the difference is accounted 
for by increased licensed capacity at 
Fort William-Port Arthur. 

Stocks in store Dec. 9, 1948, were 
196.4 million bushels, or 40.4% of the 
licensed storage capacity, compared 
with 177 million bushels, amounting 
to 36.7% of the capacity at approxi- 
mately the same time in 1947. 


Better crops in western Canada in 
1948 are reflected in the higher per- 














centage of licensed capacity occu- 
pied in most westerly positions Dec. 
9, 1948, as compared with situation 
existing at approximately the same 
date in 1947. On the other hand, 
stocks in store at Bay and Lower 
Lake ports are down substantially 
from the December, 1947, level. Quan- 
tities in store at other interior posi- 
tions and at St. Lawrence and Mari- 
time ports do not differ greatly from 
1947. 
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MOTHER, DAUGHTER GET 
CHASE SERVICE AWARDS 


KANSAS CITY — Mrs. Bertha 
Heckman and her daughter, Violet 
Williams, were honored at Chase Bag 
Company’s annual dinner for its Kan- 
sas City branch employee members of 
the Quarter Century Club. Both 
women have been employees in the 
plant since 1923 and it was the first 
instance in which two generations in 
the same family have won such dis- 
tinction during identical periods of 
employment. 

They were awarded full member- 
ship certificates in the club and dia- 
mond service pins by W. J. Muller, 
manager of the Kansas City branch. 
The Quarter Century Club was or- 
ganized in 1946 for the purpose of 
honoring workers employed for pe- 
riods of 10, 15, 20 and 25 years. 





CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
ESTABLISHES FELLOWSHIP 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A $6,- 
000 commercial fellowship in the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, was recently estab- 
lished by the Corn Products Sales 
Co., Chicago, to finance a study of the 
relationship of baking characteris- 
tics of different types of flour and the 
use of various corn sugars such as 
dextrose, sucrose and levulose in fer- 
mented doughs. The work will be 
done in the department’s pilot bakery 
by graduate students under the direc- 
tion of Prof. John A. Johnson, a mem- 
ber of the milling school faculty. 
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ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
835,664 SACKS IN OCTOBER 


WASHINGTON—Exports of US. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing October amounted to 835,664 
sacks, against 1,397,969 sacks in Sep- 
tember and 1,617,387 in October a 
year ago, according to statistics re- 
leased by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. These exports are in addi- 
tion to all other government and pri- 
vate flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
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program during October totaled 15,. 
007,944 bu., against 12,379,196 in Sep- 
tember and 11,041,041 in October a 
year ago. 

For the first 10 months of the 
calendar year, flour exports under the 
army program totaled 20,429,909 
sacks and wheat 116,905,310 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 
HOOKER, KANSAS — William 
Neuerburg will erect a.new 250,000- 
bu. grain elevator here along the 
Rock Island railroad tracks, along- 
side a 50,000-bu. elevator owned and 
operated by him. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


Senate to Probe 
Agricultural 
Commodity Prices 


WASHINGTON — Investigation of 
the spread between farm and retail 
prices for agricultural commodities is 
assured with the introduction of a 
resolution in the Senate by Sen. Bur- 
net R. Maybank (D., S.C.) and chair- 
man of the Senate Currency Commit- 
tee. 

Officials at the Senator’s office in- 
formed The Northwestern Miller that 
while Sen. Maybank’s first purpose is 
to discover the reason for the lag in 
the reflection of farm price changes 
at retail the entire field of commod- 
ity price structure will be examined. 

This admission is seen as an op- 
portunity for the commodity ex- 
changes and the cash grain trade to 
write into the record the creditable 
position of these interests in market- 
ing and distributing farm commodi- 
ties. Officials close to the South Caro- 
lina Senator say that he will wel- 
come testimony from these sources. 

The contract markets may have a 
chance to explain how the hedging 
facilities of exchanges create stabiliz- 
ing influences on prices to the con- 
sumer and producer. 

The Maybank resolution was intro- 
duced in the Senate last week and 
its passage appears insured by the 
responsible and influential sponsor- 
ship of the chairman of the banking 
and currency committee. 

A schedule of hearings will be an- 
nounced after the Senate acts on this 
resolution. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEELER CO. TO BUILD 
PLANT AT WILLIAMSON 


WILLIAMSON, W. VA.—Officials 
of the Wheeler Grocery Co. are mak- 
ing plans for a new wholesale house 
for this city, according to a recent 
announcement by E. H. Solter, vice 
president of the Wheeler firm. 

The projected building will provide 
space for the wholesale handling of 
all grocery supplies in addition to 
storage facilities, it was pointed out. 
Warehouse space will also be provid- 
ed for a commission merchants’ divi- 
sion. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BEMIS SALES PERSONNEL 
HOLD MULTIWALL SCHOOL 


WILMINGTON, CAL.—Sales rep- 
resentatives of eight western plants 
and sales offices of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. attended a multiwall paper ship- 
ping sack school during the week of 
Jan. 10 at the company’s multiwall 
plant here. The five-day course in- 
cluded complete coverage of the mul- 
tiwall manufacturing processes, mu!- 
tiwall performance, new develop- 
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CAKE FLOUR 
Milled by 

M. D. King Milling Co. 

Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








‘OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to. ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 












Ps cahuatis 
BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








ments and markets and company 
multiwall sales. 

G. A. Bauman, manager of the 
Wilmington plant, and his staff con- 
ducted the school, assisted by C. W. 
Akin, supervisor of multiwall sales 
at the Bemis general offices in St. 
Louis. 

Similar schools are planned for fu- 
ture dates in eastern territories, at 
which time representatives of the 
company’s eastern and mid-western 
plants will attend. 
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ST. REGIS CO. ANNOUNCES 
PROMOTION OF L. G. HILL 


NEW YORK—Arch Carswell, ex- 
ecutive. vice president of St. Regis 
Sales Corp., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Logan G. Hill as eastern 
sales manager of the multiwall bag 
division of the company. He formerly 
was assistant eastern sales manager. 
Mr. Hill is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and has been associated with 
sales promotion and multiwall bag 
sales for St. Regis since 1930, both in 
New York and Chicago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. C. PIERCY, STANDARD 
BRANDS VETERAN, DEAD 


CINCINNATI—Edward C. Piercy, 
59, special representative for this dis- 
trict of the Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., died here Jan. 
8 following a heart attack. 

Mr. Piercy was born in Indianapo- 
lis March 7, 1889, starting with the 
Fleischmann organization as an of- 
fice boy there Feb. 20, 1906. He was 
made sales agent for Louisville in 
1918, for Indianapolis in 1925 and for 
Cincinnati in 1933. In 1942 he be- 
came district manager of the Cin- 
cinnati district, and was named spe- 
cial representative in 1945. 

Mr. Piercy is survived by his widow, 
Kathryn, and two married daughters. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. M. HAMMOND ELECTED 
LINCOLN EXCHANGE HEAD 


LINCOLN, NEB.—J. M. Hammond 
of the Gooch Milling Co. was elected 
president of the Lincoln Grain Ex- 
change Jan. 11, at the annual stock- 
holders and board of directors meet- 
ing at the chamber of commerce. 

Elected officers were: Cobe S. Ven- 
ner, city official and formerly in the 
grain business, vice president, and J. 
Edward Paul of the Paul Grain Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 
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GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 
SUSPENDS OPERATIONS 


PITTSBURGH—The grain and feed 
business operated here by the late 
George E. Rogers as Geo. E. Rogers 
& Co. is being discontinued effective 
Jan. 31, according to a recent state- 
ment by the company. 

George J. Edwards, who has been 
manager of the company, will become 
associated with the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co. Feb. 1, in the grain merchandis- 
ing department. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW CLAFLIN ELEVATOR 


CLAFLIN, KANSAS—The Salina 
Terminal Elevator Co. will erect a 
new 130,000-bu. elevator here. The 
contract for its construction Has been 
awarded to Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson. The elevator will be con- 
structed on the site of the old Farm- 
ers elevator which has been used by 
the company here for many years, 
The old building will be razed. 
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E have no Aladdin’s Lamp, so we can’t work 

miracles. But when it comes to grain service 
we do the next best thing. We give every order the 
EXTRA CARE and EXTRA EFFORT that gets 
results. That kind of service is a mighty important 
part of every wheat transaction. Try us. 


_ For Superior Milling Wheat Analyzed 
for Baking Strength 


Call VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ath for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 







KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 














Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 





























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
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British Grain and 
Flour Men Honored 
By King George 


LONDON—Members of the British 
agricultural industry and the grain 
and flour trades are included among 
the recipients of honors, traditionally 
conferred by King George on the 
first day of the new year. 

The top honor, that of a barony, 
is conferred upon Sir John Boyd-Orr, 
formerly director general of the Unit- 
ed Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. In due course, Sir John 
will be empowered to place the title 
of Lord before his name or, as is 
more usual, to use it in conjunction 
with a new name which he may 
choose from the place name of any 
town or village with which he has 
been associated in the past. Edith 
Summerskill, parliamentary secretary 
to the Minister of Food, whom grain 
and flour men have met at several 
trade conferences, has been made a 
privy councillor and becomes the 
Right Honorable Edith Summerskill. 

James Turner, president of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, becomes Sir 
James upon receiving a knighthood 
from the King. Mr. Turner became 
president of the union four years ago 
at the age of 37 and his term of office 
has been marked with conspicuous 
success. 

Capt. L. H. Green, secretary of the 
National Joint Industrial Council of 
the flour milling industry, becomes 
a commander of the Order of the 
British Empire and is now allowed 
to add the distinction C.B.E. after his 
name. Capt. Green has done much 
valuable work for British flour mill- 
ers, especially in the sphere of ad- 
ministration and education. A similar 
honor has been conferred on J. Mac- 
Lean, well known in the trade in his 
capacity as a Scottish advisor to the 
Ministry of Food on home grown 
cereals. 
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C. E. RICH JOINS DAY 
AS RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


FT. WILLIAM, ONT.—C. E. Rich, 
formerly with the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal has joined the 
Day Co. of Canada as research direc- 
tor. An expert in milling technology, 
Mr. Rich functions as an engineering 
consultant both to Day engineers 
and customers. 

He had a key part in planning the 
development of the Ogilvie organiza- 
tion’s new Royal mill at Montreal as 
superintendent of production and re- 
search. Prior to joining the Day com- 
pany Mr. Rich had 20 years of expe- 
rience in milling. He holds an honor- 
ary degree from the University of 
Saskatchewan and has pzvrticipated 
in many projects designed to improve 
processing techniques in all: phases of 
milling. 

Mr. Rich left his post with Ogilvie 
to devote more time to research of 





milling technology. His association 
with the Day company as director of 
research and development provides 
millers of Canada and the U.S. with 
an excellent source of information 
on the latest milling methods. Mr. 
Rich will work with Day Company 
engineers to develop practical means 
for better achieving improved mill- 
ing procedure. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS RISE 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was equivalent to 4,300,000 bu. Only 
72,000 bu. in the form of flour went 
to the U.K., and 221,000 to Class 2 
countries. Great Britain, however, 
purchased just under 3 million bush- 
els of wheat, while a little more than 
1 million bushels of wheat was 
worked to Class 2 countries, chiefly 
Switzerland, India and Colombia. 
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CANADA TO BENEFIT 
BY PERUVIAN RULING 


OTTAWA—Foreign trade depart- 
ment officials say that the lifting of 
import restrictions by Peru will be of 
considerable importance to Canada’s 
export business with that country. 

The entry of Canadian goods into 
Peru will be facilitated by Peru’s 


recent removal of import license and 
exchange restrictions on more than 
1,000 articles, some of which Canada 
sells to Peru. The restrictions had 
been effective for several years. 

In the last year for which statis- 
tics are available, 1947, Canada sold 
Peru $3,600,000 worth of goods. Ar- 
ticles from which the barriers have 
been lifted are essentials such as 
foodstuffs, wood, mineral products 
and machinery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS UP 


TORONTO—Overseas shipments of 
Canadian wheat for the first 21 weeks 
of this crop year total 55 million 
bushels against 46 million for the 
same period a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF 
MILLFEED FALLS OFF 


TORONTO—Canadian milling sta- 
tistics reveal that millfeed produc- 
tion for November amounted to 67,- 
023 tons compared with 77,432 tons 
for the same month in 1947. This 
was comprised of bran 25,714 (32,976) 
tons, shorts 25,489 (31,191) tons and 
midds. 15,820 (13,265) tons. Total 
millfeed production for the first four 
months of current crop year was 
268,649 tons while for the same pe- 
riod in 1947-48 the total was 338,34 
tons. > 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — Yugosiavia’s rebellion 
against centralized control from Com- 
munist headquarters in Moscow has 
resulted in an eightfold cut in trade 
between Russia and Yugoslavia. The 
Communist dominated satellite states 
of eastern Europe have also been in- 
structed to reduce their dealings with 
Yugoslavia, as a result of which trade 
between Yugoslavia and the western 
countries of Europe is expected to 
increase. 

Valuable raw materials, including 
coarse grains, will be exchanged for 
much needed western machinery as a 
result of this economic diversion from 
East to West. Economic experts in 
Europe consider this to be the first 
break in the rigid control hitherto 
exercised by the Russians. 


xx*k 

In spite of increased production 
during the past year the world de- 
mand for nitrogen, 85% of which 
is used as fertilizer, continues much 
in excess of available supplies. An 
estimate made by the British Am- 
monia Federation places world con- 
sumption during the year ended June 
30, 1948, at 3,358,000 metric tons. 
This figure excludes Russia, for which 
country figures are not available. 
British consumption of ammonia and 
nitrogen for agricuitural purposes un- 
derwent a sharp rise during the year 
under review. The shortage of fertil- 
izers is said to be one of the major 


By George E. Swarbreck 





factors retarding the projected in- 
crease in European agricultural pro- 
duction. The shortage was mainly 
felt in Germany where growers expe- 
rienced low yields of wheat and oth- 
er grains because of their inability 
to obtain adequate supplies of fertil- 


izers. 
xk*k* 

Sir John Russell, the British soil 
chemist, has stated that the govern- 
ment’s prophecy that 1,208,000 acres 
of ground nuts would be under culti- 
vation by 1949 in Tanganyika, Africa, 
will not be fulfilled. Instead, it is not 
likely that there will be more than 
60,000 acres. If the scheme was a 
failure, Sir John said, it was not the 
fault of the scientific and technical 
staff. They never had the chance to 
do their work properly. They wanted 
to make small scale experiments to 
discover the snags and difficulties 
but they were not allowed the nec- 
essary time, he pointed out. Instead, 
they were rushed into the scheme. 
The farming problems still remained 
to be solved, but he had no doubt 
that given time, they could be solved. 


xk**k 

The primary industries of New 
Zealand provide 80% of the islands’ 
exports and experts have been stress- 
ing the need for expanding produc- 
tion because of the important part 
which New Zealand plays as a sup- 
plier of foodstuffs to Britain. The 
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area of occupied land in New Zealand, 
according to a government survey, is 
43 million acres of which 20 million 
acres consist of cultivated land and 
the remainder unimproved land. 
The total area under field crops, ex. 
clusive of the area sown with grasses 
or clovers, is 921,000 acres and the 
area of pasture land is 18 million acres, 
Wheat covers 144,000 acres and corn 
14,000 acres. Both are scheduled for 
expansion and increased mechaniza- 
tion of the agricultural industry has 
been mentioned as one method by 
which this object can be attained. 
There is a big potential demand for 
agricultural machinery in the do- 


minion. 
kkk 


The society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings in Britain is con- 
cerned because the old windmills are 
rapidly dying out in spite of all that 
is being done to preserve them. In 
recent years the society’s windmill 
section has considered the condition 
of 90 windmills and made technical 
reports in 25. Many, say the society's 
latest report, are beyond repair, oth- 
ers have been destroyed by storms, 
while few millers are unable to keep 
the survivors going and the work of 
millwrighting is now almost an ex- 
tinct craft. 

The 17th century mill at Burton 
Dassett, Warwickshire, crashed in a 
gale and Keysoe Mill, the only Eng- 
lish mill where flour could be ground 
and dressed by wind power, has gone. 
In Norfolk only one grist mill, at 
Billingford, is still worked by wind. 


xk k * 

Switzerland provides a small but 
useful market for American and Ca- 
nadian flour and the importers en- 
gaged in the trade are watching pres- 
ent developments there with interest. 
The federal council has submitted a 
draft agricultural law to the appro- 
priate economic organizations for 
their approval. The new proposals 
include the maintenance under culti- 
vation of the inflated wartime acreage 
of cereals, the control and direction 
of marketing and production, the fix- 
ing of internal prices and of sur- 
charges on competitive imports and 
the safeguarding of the local market 
for local produce. 

After negotiations in Berne, last- 
ing over three months, a series of 
agreements regulating trade and pay- 
ments for the next five years was 
signed with a Yugoslavian delegation. 
Provision is made for the most fa- 
vored nation treatment, nondiscrim- 
ination and the execution of commcer- 
cial arbitration decisions. Among pro- 
posed Yugoslavian deliveries, wheat, 
corn and other coarse grains form a 
large proportion. 


2 2 

Black market prices of flour, rice, 
potatoes and other staple products 
have begun their usual seasonal rise 
in Madrid and Barcelona, Spain. Te 
black market in flour is particularly 
active in Spain and has caused some 
concern to the Franco governme: t. 
Complaints are also being made, both 
in. official and trading circles, about 
the extortionate prices charged by 
Argentina for wheat exported to 
Spain. 
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CANADIAN MILLS LOSING 
‘FLOUR TRADE TO U.S. 


TORONTO — Canadian flour ex- 
ports to the British West Indies, one 
of the dominion’s best custome:s, 
have fallen sharply since Novembcr 
as Jamaica, Bermuda and other West 
Indian islands are using dollars ex- 
tended under the European Recovery 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F.C. Fhisuipeon Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 




















Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN - 
FLOUR - 
FEEDS - 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBEC KER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — GALGARY — MONTREAL 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTeNn,’’ Melbourne 








|eR. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 


| TORONTO, CANADA 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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Program to buy 
American. flour. 

Of the eight milling companies in 
Toronto at least two are hurt by 
the cutoff of British West Indies ex- 
ports. 

The secretary-manager of the On- 
tario Flour Millers’ Assn., H. J. Dow- 
sett, is reported to have described the 
milling situation as getting worse all 
the time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEXICO’S HARVESTS GROW 


MEXICO CITY—Mexican harvests 
of fruits, grains, vegetables, sugar, 
coffee and cotton were greater in 


less expensive 








1948 than for many years past and, © 


in some cases, were the largest ever 
recorded. The wheat yield will be 
nearly 500,000 tons, 75,000 tons great- 
er than 1947. It has been in- 
creased chiefly because the govern- 
ment has been campaigning for great- 
er acreages to be sown and has guar- 
anteed a price to growers. Produc- 
tion of flour from domestic wheat 
will be far short of the demand but 
wheat imports will not exceed 260,000 
tons compared with 300,000 tons in 
1947 and 440,000 tons in 1944. Im- 
ports of wheat flour in 1948 were 
6,113 tons up to the end of June as 
against 11,340 tons in the same pe- 
riod of 1947 and a record of 54,369 
tons during 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 

ROTTERDAM—tThe grain import- 
export firm here, N.V. Commissie- 
handel “Cereales,’”’ has been changed 
into a limited company under the 
same management, with G. Weiler 
and P. M. Snel as managing directors. 
The address of the company is Park- 
lann 30, Rotterdam, postoffice box 183. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


8,209,943 BU. BARLEY SHIPPED 

WINNIPEG—Canada in the first 
four months of the 1948-49 crop year 
cleared a total of 8,209,943 bu. bar- 
ley for export, including 1,733,376 
shipped out in November of which 
slightly more than half went to Nor- 
way. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN TANKS PLANNED 
HAVEN, KANSAS—A 200,000 bu. 
addition to the Farmers Grain Co., 
Haven, Kansas, will be constructed 
in 1949 by Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson. Nine new grain tanks 
will be erected. 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Cane Appress, ‘“GILLESPIE,”’ Sypyry 














Oable Address: “FortcGarry” 


Mut at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
—— 


Sates OFFIce 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2199 














Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 

































































WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY « THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" 













































TORONTO, CANADA 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
¢ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL * TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS “ JAMESRICH” 












LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





RAPID CITY, S. D. 


























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


& ... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 















Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Diamond D” re illed under Labora‘ Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 










9¢@ ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 












SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











Minneapolis: Millfeed prices, after 
strengthening somewhat late last week, now 
are 50¢@$1 lower than the levels of a week 
ago. Demand is described as generally quiet, 
except that interest in bran is more active 
than in the heavier millfeeds. While bran 
supplies are limited to a certain extent, 
enough middlings are available despite re- 
duced mill operations. Quotations: bran $52, 
standard midds. $51, flour midds, $55, red 
dog $55.50 ton, Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is very active, the trend 
stronger and supplies are plentiful; pure 
bran $53, standard bran $52, standard midds. 
$51, flour midds. $55.50, mixed feeds $54.50, 
red dog $56.50. 

Kansas City: Only slight changes oc- 
curred in millfeed prices during the past 
week. Demand was on the slow side and the 
market tended to be easier. Increased offer- 
ings brought about by larger flour sales 
during the week made the supply situa- 
tion much improved. A little better demand 
for bran, as compared with shorts, brought 
the two articles close together and in many 
instances they were traded on an equal 
basis. Quotations Jan. 17: bran $47@47.50, 
shorts $47.50@48. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $54@55, gray shorts $56@57, delivered 
TCP; unchanged compared with a week 
previous. Demand is not very active but 
about balancing the current available sup- 
plies as offerings are not pressing. 


Salina: Demand is good with prices about 
$1 ton higher. Supplies are about in line 
with trade _ requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $48.75@49.25, gray 
shorts $49.50@50. 

Denver: The millfeed market is generally 
steady at this time. Demand is good, and 
supplies are just ample for needs. Prices 
on bran and shorts are off a dollar from 
a week ago. Quotations: bran $51, shorts $52. 


Omaha: Increased demand for millfeed 
in this area last week resulted in a very 
short supply. Quotations: bran $47.50, shorts 
$48.25. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 lower 
on bran and $1.30 lower on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $49.50, millrun 
$49.80@50.80, shorts $50.20@51.20. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is slow. Sup- 
Plies of both bran and shorts are ade- 
quate. Quotations basis Kansas City: bran 
$48@48.50, shorts $49@49.50. Prices are 
unchanged to 50¢ ton higher, compared 
with preceding “week. 


Hutchinson: Reduced operations helped 
offset a slower demand for millfeed last 
week. Prices firmed early but sagged near 
the end of the week to close $1 ton off, 
compared with the same time a week 
earlier. Little feed was accumulated. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis: bran $47@ 
47.50, gray shorts $48@48.50. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
adequate. Bran $52@53, standard midds. 
$53, flour midds. $55, red dog $57.50. 


St. Louis: Demand is exceedingly slow, 
and offerings are freer. Prices are easier. 
No interest ts shown in future delivery. 
Cash bran is 25¢, gray shorts 50¢ lower. 
Prices for bran are $52.50@53, gray shorts 
are $53.25@53.75. 

Buffalo: Output of millfeeds continues 
below normal for this season of the year 
with demand easily absorbing supplies at 
the advanced prices including the increase 
in freight rates. The trend is firm. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $57@57.50, stand- 
ard midds. $57@57.50, flour midds. $58.50@ 
59, red dog $58.50@59. 

Philadelphia: A steady undertone pre- 
vails in the local millfeed market, although 
there has been no general improvement in 
demand or supply. Offerings seem to be in 
sufficient quantity to meet requirements and 
some sellers are expressing disappointment 
over what consumers are willing to buy. 
There is little inclination to build up stocks. 
The quotation on bran of $63@64 is up 
$2 from the previous week, while similar 
advancement lifted standard midds. to a 
parallel level of $63@64 and red dog re- 
mained unchanged at $64@65. 

Boston: Millfeeds were generally higher 
in the Boston market this week as dealers 
reported a fair amount of replacement 
business. Spririg’ bran and mixed feeds are 
up $1.50 while middlings were more re- 
strained and advanced only 50¢. Red dog 
was weak, however, and lost $3.50. 

Dealers reported that most of the busi- 
ness consummated was on a prompt ship- 
ment basis which indicated to them that 
inventories were quite low. Forward busi- 
ness was still difficult to arrange, however, 
even at suggested discounts, subject to mill 
confirmation. 

Quotations: spring bran $63.50, middlings 
$63.50, mixed feeds $63.50, red dog $67.50. 

Pittsburgh: The local feed market is 
again dull after a week that seemed to be 
a likely turning point for better sales. 
Offerings are plentiful, but buying was 
only for immediate needs. Prices are up, 
but this fact caused no forward buying 
or fear that a further price advance might 
develop. Bran, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $61 
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@61.70, standard midds. 





$60@60.70, four 


midds. $60.20@62.20, red dog $63@64.2 


Atlanta: Demand is light to sae tatr; 
the trend is unsteady and supplies are am- 
ple; bran $60@61, gray shorts $62@62.50. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales are draggy 





BAKERY 


SWANS DOWN Cake rou 
IGLEHEART’S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S DOUGHNUT MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ii. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


__ Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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7 STAVES INTERLOCK 


6uPae 
CONCRETE 
fave 





Each Super-Concrete Stave in a 

Neff & Fry Silo interlocks with six con- 
tiguous ones. The edges are grooved and 
beaded. The joints are so secure that grout- 
ing is not necessary, although a mastic fill- 
er is used when damp-proofing is specified. 

Due to the diagonal joints, reinforcing rods 
impinge upon both ends of all staves. As many 
additional rods are drawn around the bodies of 
the staves as needed to resist lateral pressure. 

This patented design makes the N & F Silo a 
structure of distinctive strength and solidity. The 
corrosion-resistant materials assure long life with 
virtually mo maintenance cost. 

It will pay you to get complete information. 
Write, wire, or phone. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO., Camden, Ohio 


FOR ALL 
SORTS .OF 
FLOWABLE 

BULK 
MATERIALS 


NEFF RAGE BINS 








in spite of the weakness of the market. 
Buyers are exhibiting extreme caution and 
limiting their purchases to immediate needs. 
Mixers and jobbers are purchasing bran 
and shorts for spot and quick shipment, but 
no future bookings. Expert inquiries are 
dull with no business reported. Bran $56.15 
@56.65, shorts $56.90@57.40. 

Seattle: The market tightened up substan- 
tially during the week as supplies became 
non-existent for quick shipment and Feb- 
ruary offerings were hard to find. There 
was substantial PMA business, which is all 
80% extraction, and it has had very little 
effect on the market. January millfeed 
was at a premium at $53.50 and some have 
paid as high as $54. There has been con- 
siderable buying for February at $52.50 
and by the week end ideas were 50¢ higher, 
with March a firm $52, sacked, f.o.b. transit 
points on Puget Sound. 

Portland: Mill run $54, middlings $59. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand increas- 
ing due to storms and cold weather. Mills 
are working to capacity six days a week, 
and plants are well booked into February 
and March on millfeed. Quotations: red bran 
and mill run $51, middlings $56; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $58, middlings $63; 
to California: red bran and mill run $58.50, 
middlings $63.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Some Canadian mills 
are selling flour at cost or below in order 
to meet demand for millfeeds, which are 
in short supply. Quotations: bran $57, shorts 
$60, middlings $64, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand remains not 
good despite the record cold weather of the 
past month. A factor in -the reduced con- 
sumption of bran is that a goodly portion 
of the British Columbia oats harvest was 
lost last year and dairymen have there- 
fore eliminated the use of bran formerly 
used in their oat mixtures to a considerable 
extent. Recent newspaper talk of sharp 
breaks in the price of eggs have caused 
considerable selling of laying flocks, and 
this in turn has reduced millfeed sales. 
Prices are holding unchanged. Cash car 
quotations: bran $56.80, shorts $58.80, mid- 
dlings $61.30@62.30. 

Winnipeg: There is no abatement in the 
demand for all types of millfeed, and the 
supply situation has worsened as a result 
of reduced flour production. All available 
supplies are moving readily into consump- 
tive channels, chiefly in eastern Canada. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25, small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 











“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoin, Nebraska 




















Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
OaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











F 4 O U m ey tae 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC F FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 








DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 











Portiand: Pure dark rye $5.50, 
rye $6.55. 


Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
quiet. Sales were scattered and in small 
lots only. Directions were fair. White patent 
rye $4.70@4.75, medium $4.45@4.50, dark 
$3.50@4.10. 


Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend down 
and supplies are ample; rye, white $5.35@ 
5.55, dark $3.35@3.55. 


New York: Moderate sales of rye flour 
were reported early in the week. Pure 
white patents $5.10@5.25. 


Philadelphia: Interest in dark flour re- 
mains at a low ebb in this market as the 
trade continues to sit back in the hope 
of buying later at substantially lower levels. 
Bakers also report that demand for rye 
products could stand a lot of improve- 
ment. The rye white quotation for Jan, 
15 of $5.20@5.30 is unchanged from that 
of the week previous. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices lost 5@10¢ 
the past week. This price reduction caused 
no buying. The same routine of placing only 
moderate-sized orders for various types of 
rye flour to replenish baking needs was 
followed. Both bakers and jobbers placed 
only commitments for immediate, or at the 
most 30-day deliveries. Rye flour, fancy 
white No. 1 $5.10@5.15, medium $4.85@ 
4.90, dark $3.80@4.45, blended $5.55@5.90, 
rye meal $4.45@4.60. 


St. Louis: Prices are steady to 5¢ bag 
off. Sales and shipping instructions are 
fair. Pure white $5.20, medium $5, dark 
$3.70, rye meal $4.70 


Buffalo: The ryé market is slow but 
improved over recent weeks and with signs 
of better demand ahead. The trend is firm. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.55, dark 
$4.05, medium $5.35. 


white 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand is normal for 
these products. Export markets are slow. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.30; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in moderate demand, with domestic trade 
seasonal, and varying small amounts being 
worked for export. Supplies are not heavy, 
and mills are operating sufficiently to take 
eare of all buying orders. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 9$8-lb. sacks $5.40. 

Mi ; Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.63 Jan. 17; 24-oz. packages $3.36 
case, 48-oz. packages §3.60, 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











WALL~ROGALSKY / MILLING CO, 


* MEPHERSON, 














Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
j“AKs city , MINNBBOTA) 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 


Good wheat is what counts in flour . . . and 
top notch wheats are the foundation of these 
Star brands. That’s why so many jobbers 
find them exceptionally good sales builders. 


a 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Dr. E. L. Holmes 
Named to 
Sanitation Group 


CHICAGO — The section on food 
and nutrition of the American Public 
Health Assn. recently announced the 
appointment of Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, director of santitation of the 
American Institute of Baking, to 
serve on the committee on sanitation 
practices in the food industry. 

This committee was set up a few 
years ago by public health authorities 
to answer a need for a summary in 
manual or monograph form, of meth- 
ods and means of maintaining sani- 
tary conditions in food plant estab- 
lishments. An objective of the com- 
mittee is to prepare a series of mono- 
graphs which will constitute a stand- 
ard, from the public health viewpoint, 
of sanitation requirements in food 
manufacturing plants. 

“The appointment of Dr. Holmes to 
this committee not only means that 
the baking industry will be repre- 
sented in the preparation of such 
standards, but also indicates that the 
baking industry receives recognition 
as a leader in its sanitation program 
in comparison with other food proc- 
essing industries,” the AIB pointed 
out. 








Food Production 





(Continued from page 23) 


grains is above prewar and -.about 
equal to the 1948-49 effective de- 
mand. Rice production has continued 
to increase gradually and is now only 
2% below prewar. World sugar pro- 
duction set a new record and supplies 
appear ample for all needs during 
1949 and there may be some piling up 
of stocks. Fats and oils supplies are 
increasing slowly and quantities 
available for international trade are 
still much below prewar. Supplies of 
most fruits are somewhat below 1948 
but at, or above, prewar, with excep- 
tion of apples, and citrus fruits may 
set a new record in 1948-49. Meat and 
milk production is slowly returning 
to prewar levels, but is being retard- 
ed by the necessity for rebuilding 
herds, and by feed shortages and high 
labor costs. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM COMMITTEE HEADS 
NAMED FOR CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY—Membership of 
all committees for the 1949 conven- 
tion of the Association of Operative 
Millers has been announced through 
the office of Donald S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the organization. 
The convention will be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, May 
23-27. 

J. B. Kinney, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Ltd., Toronto; and J. I. Chamberlain, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, will serve as co-chairmen of the 
general convention committee, with 
E. H. Armstrong, Lakeside Milling 
Co., Toronto, as secretary and treas- 
urer. 

R. K. Durham, director of the tech- 
nical service department, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, and chair- 
man of the AOM research commit- 
tee, again will serve as chairman of 
the program committee. Mr. Durham 
will be assisted by Mr. Chamberlain 
and C. O. Spencer, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, in preparing the pro- 
gram to be presented. 
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J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, and executive com- 
mitteeman for District 8, will be 
chairman of the registration com- 
mittee. 

The exhibit committee will be head- 
ed by William Burr, S. J. Cherry & 
Sons, Ltd., Preston, Ont. 

F. G. Ash, Quaker Oats Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., has 
been named chairman of the banquet 
committee. Other committee chair- 
men named include: J. W. Rezebek, 
International Milling Co., Buffalo, re- 
ception; Jordan F. Sullivan, Sullivan 
Mill Equipment Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
hotel; I. J. Young, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., transportation, and C. 
M. Yager, Jr., Modern Miller, Kansas 
City, publicity; K. D. McLeod, indus- 
trial Fumigation Co., Buffalo, allied 
trades party; and Mrs. Kinney and 
Mrs. Chamberlain, co-chairmen of the 
ladies’ entertainment committee. 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain— Feeds 


30 Welli St. West 
Toronto, Canada 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber’of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











W.R-ZANES 


COMPANY 


New Orleans 
Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallae 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 





OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
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Th is year will be a year for “merchandising.” 


Food prices are lower. The housewife can be 
‘more choosy in her buying. Those are circum- 
stances in which real quality shows up in bigger 


sales records. For the jobber who wants to make 





the most of these sales possibilities with quality 


merchandise, there is no better start than a switch 
to TOWN CRIER. The quality of this famous 
brand is founded on the sound principle of pay- 


ing an extra premium for the finest wheat. That 


alone is a guarantee of superior quality. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., end SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. | 




























Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chi Board of Trad 
= oom WABASH ELEVATOR ornices: 
nn n E : N ork Ci 
New ‘York "Pastas marnl Cap acity 4,000,000 Bus. peat mi. a“ 
Winni Grain Exch } Kansas 
Duluth Board of Trade ° —om 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fert Werth Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange a ee . : 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange > 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 








J. P. BURRUS, President ; 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres, and K. C. Mgr. J. D, TINKLEPAUGH 
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WHEAT STORAGE 
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CEREAL PLANT 


















, _ A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Complete pice Lange 


@ FAMILY FLOURS @ PACKAGED FOODS @ BAKERY FLOURS 


Insured Cake flour 6 grades Kansas 
6 grades of All-Purpose 


family flours Pancake Mix 6 grades Spring 


Buckwheat Mix 
3 grades of Biscuit 7 grades Cake, 


and Pastry flours SO-EASY Self-rising, Cookie and Pastry 
a All-Purpose flour 








¥i_ 


2 grades Doughnut 
1 Spring Short Patent Wholewheat and 
flour Graham flours 4 grades Cracker 


os A COMPLETE 
ace 7+ LOurs, MO- FLOUR STOCK 
IN EVERY CAR! 
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OV is 
foundation for Permanent Success. 


kK ING MIDAS means Quality 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis <> Minnesota 
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In leading National Magazines 


these 6-WAY NUTRITION FLAGS 
tell your customers what Enriched 
Bread contributes to the all-around 
balanced diet. 


VITAMIN B, 


(Thiamine) For 


“a 





healthy nerves, 


normal appetite PROTEIN ES 

To help build and, 

maintain healthy 
body tissues 


oe © ee 


IRON 
Helps build the 
i 4 red blood needed 
for health 


# 
FOOD ENERGY Ae . 





















To sustain the 








pace of modern 








The Millers’ Long Range Program pro- 
motes the consumption of your bread. Standard 
Milling Company mills flours of uniform high 
quality that help you make your bread good 
to see—good to eat—a pleasure to sell. Talk to 
your “Standard” man about these quality flours. 


STANDARD conran: 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Canada-U.K. Wheat 
Disturbs British 
LONDON—The proposed wheat 
agreement between Canada and the 
_UK. is still in the talking stage and 
anxiety is growing among British 
traders at the lack of news concern- 


ing the progress of the negotiations. 
From Winnipeg come rumors that 


Britain has accepted the obligation to - 


pay $2 bu. for the final year of the 
agreement. Other reports vigorously 
deny that the $2 price has been 
agreed upon, and still other reports 
suggest that the announcement of 
the terms of the agreement is being 
held up until the matter of price is 
discussed with U.S. officials and with 
officials of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, because ECA funds 
are involved. 

John Strachey, British minister of 
food, revealed at a recent press con- 
ference that it had been mutually 
agreed to postpone action until after 
the Dec. 31 deadline, prescribed by 
the agreement. The price to be paid 
by Britain for the 140 million bushels 
of wheat scheduled for delivery in 
19:9 is, therefore, still uncertain. 

Reports indicate that the Cana- 
dians asked for the payment of a 
price of $2.50 bu. for the current 
year, with a three year extension of 
the contract, prices for which were to 
be reviewed at a later date. A fur- 
ther stipulation that Britain should, 
in order to fulfill her contractual ob- 
ligations, pay a lump sum in 1950 to 
cover the difference between contract 
prices and world prices has been 
leavened by a notification of the Ca- 
nadian view that an extension of the 
contract might be accepted in lieu of 
the compensation figure. 

Canadian wheat is paid for out of 
funds provided by the U.S. for Euro- 
pean recovery and the British case, 
according to the London publication, 
the Economist, is that it could not 
afford to spend $350 million of Ameri- 
can aid in a single year on Canadian 
wheat and as the quantity of 140 
million bushels was determined under 
the contract two years ago, the price 
must be such as to keep the total bill 
within Britain’s means of payment. If 
the price in the new Canadian con- 
tract was fixed above the level of 
American prices, the Americans 
would not allow their grants to be 
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used for purchasing Canadian wheat. 

Current opinion recalls that British 
bulk buyers were credited with nego- 
tiating a deal advantageous to Britain 
when the Anglo-Canadian agreement 
was made in 1946. It is now obvious 
that the present impasse is yet an- 
other example of the failure of the 
system of bulk trading between gov- 
ernments. Some traders consider that 
private enterprise, given a sufficiency 
of currency under a financial agree- 
ment between the two countries, 
could have handled the deal in a 
manner more advantageous to British 
and Canadian interests and at the 
same time would have avoided endan- 
gering the good relations existing be- 
tween the two countries. 

The British authorities are taking 
steps to conserve the stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat at present in the coun- 
try. In Scotland, the millers have 
been ordered to reduce the use of 
hard Manitoba wheat in the grist 
from 85% to 65%, the difference be- 
ing made up of home grown wheat 
or Australian soft wheat. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Yeast Salesman 
Cheats Death in 
Haystack Hole 


Harold Richart, branch manager 
of the Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. at Grand Island, Neb., recently 
added a nightmarish experience to 
his career of serving the baking in- 
dustry as an allied salesman. 

During the height of one of the 
recent snowstorms that swept Ne- 
braska, Mr. Richart holed up in a 
haystack for some 40 hours until the 
storm abated. He suffered a frozen 
foot and a frostbitten ear, but he 
owes his life to his remembering a 
warning by his father many years 
ago to burrow into a haystack if 
caught in a storm. 

Mr. Richart’s truck stalled in a 
drift while making calls on his route. 
He made his way a quarter of a mile 
to the haystack. Some 40 hours later, 
when the storm had abated, he 
reached a farmhouse where he re- 
ceived first aid treatment. 

Commenting on the experience, L. 
P. Kenney, manager of the north- 
western division of Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., St. Paul, said: “Tf 
the people only knew what loyalty 
and service really goes into the price 
of bread they would appreciate the 
sacrifice made and the efforts ex- 
tended. Fellows such as Richart are 
‘the unsung heroes’ in the industry.” 





Nutritionists’ Comments Cited 
* * * * * ’: * 
Featured in Millers’ New Ad 


CHICAGO—Continuing its nation- 
wide campaign to educate the public 
on the health benefits of enriched 
wheat flour foods, the Millers’ Long 
Range Program features as its Feb- 
ruary advertising theme “What nutri- 
tionists say about the 6-Way Nour- 
ishment of Enriched Bread and 
Flour.” 

This advertisement, in four colors, 
will appear in seven magazines and 
in the rotogravure sections of four 
newspapers. Total circulation of these 
11 publications is 21,797,000. 

To explain “what nutritionists say 
about the 6-Way Nurishment of En- 
riched Bread and Flour,” the copy 
points out that: 

“Nutrition authorities give a prom- 
inent place in the all-round diet to 





enriched breads and other baked 
foods. These scientists, whose job it 
is to show us how to eat well to keep 
well, say over and over that bread 
is a most economical source of food 
energy. They call enriched bread ‘an 
important carrier of nutrients’ . 
they say ‘it contributes to better nu- 
trition’.” 

Then the text refers to the 6-way 
nourishment symbols at the top of 
the ad and says: “See those flags up 
there? Read what these contributions 
actually are . . . 6-Way Nourishment 
for you and your family at meal-time 
and between-time!” 

The question, “Is Bread Fatten- 
ing?” is answered by the following ex- 
planation: “Not a bit more so than 
any other food of equal energy con- 
tent. Nutritionists point out that the 
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MILLERS’ AD—“What nutritionists say about the 6-Way Nourishment 
of ENRICHED BREAD FLOUR?” is the theme of the February advertise- 
ment (above) of the Millers’ Long Range Program. The ad, in four colors, 
will appear in seven magazines and in the rotogravure sections of four 
newspapers. Total circulation of these 11 publications is 21,797,000. 





carbohydrates of bread are readily 
and easily converted into energy 
which is then used by the body as 
needed.” 


Creates Appetite Appeal 


A strong feature of the advertise- 
ment is that although nutrition re- 
ceives the heaviest emphasis in the 
copy, the main illustration at the top 
creates real appetite appeal. The full- 
color photograph shows a tray of 
tempting raisin bread, muffins and 
heart-shaped biscuits, under which 
appears a caption saying, “So easy to 
give everyday meals a festive touch! 
Add cherries to muffins, or to biscuits 
cut in holiday shapes. And vary your 
menus with delicious kinds of breads 
from the stores.” 

At the lower left-hand corner of 
the advertisement are three small 
illustrations to demonstrate that en- 
riched wheat flour foods may. be pur- 
chased at the food store or bakeshop, 
or the flour may be obtained at a gro- 
cery store to make rolls and coffee 
cakes at home. 

Opposite the illustration of the 
wholesale baker’s loaves of bread is 
a caption urging, “Serve plenty of 
bread every day. It’s so economical, 
and delicious so many ways. Look for 
the panel that says ‘Enriched’ on the 
wrappers of the white bread that 
you buy.” 

The bakeshop caption says, “Such 
delicious variety at your baker's. 
Mouth-watering rolls, breads, cookies. 
Ask whether they’re enriched when 
you buy . . it’s important to get 
this added 6-Way Nourishment.” 

To accompany the illustration of 
sacks of flour, a caption exclaims, 
“Right out of the oven . . those 
feather-light biscuits, muffins, cookies, 





cakes and pies that win cheers from 
your family and friends. Be sure you 
buy flour labeled ‘Enriched’ for its 
added nourishment.” 


“Platform” Adhered To 


An analysis of the February adver- 
tisements shows that the five 
“planks” of the Millers’ Long Range 
Program five-point “platform” are be- 
ing adhered to, namely: 1, Nutrition; 
2, Economy; 3, Fattening aspect; 4, 
Variety; 5, Appetite Appeal. These 
are the five main points of the mill- 
ers’ program to increase consumption 
of flour through educating the public 
on these merits of our products. 

The February advertisement will 
appear in Life, Feb. 25; Better Homes 
& ‘Gardens, Jan. 25; Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Jan. 28; McCall’s, Jan. 28; 
True Story, Jan. 15; Family Circle, 
Jan. 27; Progressive Farmer, Jan. 15, 
and the Feb. 6 roto sections of the 
following newspapers: Atlanta Jour- 
nal, Columbia (S.C.) State, Houston 
Chronicle and San Antonio Express. 

During the first quarter of 1949, 
Millers’ Long Range Program adver- 
tisements will appear in publications 
whose total circulation is 37,207,000. 
The schedule for January, February 
and March calls for insertions in the 
following publications: 

Life, Saturday Evening Post, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mc- 
Call’s, True Story, Parent’s, Farm 
Journal, Woman’s Day, Family Circle, 
Holland's, Progressive Farmer, South- 
ern Agriculturist, Louisville Courier 
Journal, New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune, Nashville Tennessean, Atlanta 
Journal, Columbia (S.C.) State, 
Houston Chronicle and San Antonio 


Express. 
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ST. LOUIS — Harassed by the 
high percentages of damaged wheat 
in this year’s crop, the Southern Il- 
linois Millers Assn., at its semi-an- 
nual meeting in St. Louis Jan. 12, 
voted to sponsor a wheat grading 
school and obtain the services of 
federal and state grain inspection de- 
partments to conduct a short course 
for mill and elevator wheat buyers 
in identification of damage and prop- 
er grading. A committee was named 
to make arrangements for the ses- 
sions and select a date. The school 
will be held at the Merchants Ex- 
change, St. Louis. 

The association drew an attend- 
ance of 65 at the 64th semiannual 
gathering. Unfavorable weather 
which made driving conditions peril- 
ous in some areas held down attend- 
ance figures. 

In opening the meeting, associa- 
tion president Quentin Siemers, Sie- 
mers Milling Co., Teutopolis, Ill., cit- 
ed the confusion of thinking that 
prevails on the economic outlook, 
pointing out that predictions varying 
from continued prosperity to impend- 
ing depression have been made by 
reputable business seers. 

C. H. Koenigsmark of the Mon- 
roe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill., and 
chairman of the association’s crop im- 
provement committee, led the dis- 
cussion of the wheat damage prob- 
lem that resulted in the association 
action in sponsoring the grading 
school. He cited a number of in- 
stances of substantial losses incurred 
by unwitting purchases of damaged 
wheat and so-called “sick” wheat. 


Support Prices Not Settled 


It is by no means certain that 
support prices for principal agricul- 
tural crops will be continued at 90% 
of parity by legislation to be passed 
by the current Congress, Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, told 
the millers in a review of the leg- 
islative outlook for 1949. While cer- 
tain groups in agriculture are de- 
manding revision of the Hope-Aiken 
law to eliminate the sliding scale of 
farm price supports that is sched- 
uled to go into effect in 1950, more 
conservative elements in the farm 
group foresee trouble from a rigid 
system. While the present law is 
likely to be changed, there is some 
hope for a sliding scale of supports. 
Mr. Steen pointed out that rigid 
support at a high level could, in 
the event of a falling off in exports, 
result in what would amount to a 
fixed priced for wheat. ~ 

The new proposal that will be 
drafted for an international wheat 
trade agreement will vary consid- 
erably from the treaty proposed last 
year, Mr. Steen predicted. For one 
thing, he said, consuming countries 
will not agree to the price levels 
that were set in the last agreement. 


Committee on Wheat Pact 


Mr. Steen pointed out that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has appoint- 
ed a trade advisory group on the 
wheat agreement composed of two 
representatives of the milling indus- 
try, two from the private grain trade 
and two from grain cooperatives. The 
millers’ representatives will be John 
Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills, Co., Se- 
attle,. president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, chairman of the federation’s 
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Illinois Millers Vote to Sponsor 
Wheat Grading School for Members 


committee on agricultural legislation 
and policy. 

The committee is scheduled to meet 
in Washington Jan. 22. The federa- 
tion has emphasized ‘to Secretary 
Brannan, that participation on the 
advisory committee does not com- 
mit the milling industry to support 
of any agreement that may be 
reached. Whether or not the millers 
will have any objections to the final 
draft of the new agreement will de- 
pend on its text, Mr. Steen point- 
ed out. The principal objections to 
the previous treaty were the lack of 
Russian and Argentine participation, 
lack of protection for the interna- 
tional flour trade, and the facility 
the agreement gave to state trading 
over private industry. These objec- 
tionable points could be eliminated, 
he pointed out. 

While the name Taft-Hartley will 
be wiped off labor legislation, Mr. 
Steen predicted that many of the 
principal features of the current law 
will be retained in any new legisla- 
tion and commented that the long- 
er the time required to pass the new 
law the less change will be involved. 

The speaker forecast continued for- 
eign relief appropriations of substan- 
tial size, of which a considerable por- 
tion would be earmarked for wheat 
and flour shipments. Although there 
is an element in State Department 
which has persistently favored wheat 
over flour and which has opposed the 
25% flour requirement provision of 
the foreign relief appropriations law, 
there is no evidence now to support 
the belief that the 25% rule will be 
dropped from the new appropriation 
bill. ECA officials are not opposed 
to the 25% rule and should its op- 
ponents attempt its removal, Mr. 
Steen expressed the belief that 


strong Congressional support could 
be mustered to continue the 25% pro- 
vision, which was sponsored last year 
by Senator Reed of Kansas. 

Congress as a whole is not parti- 
cularly favorable to higher tax rates 
at the present time, he said. Corpora- 
tion taxes probably will be raised 
but a peacetime excess profits tax 
is unlikely and individual tax rates 
are not certain to be set at a high 
level again, he estimated. 


Long Range Program Effective 

The long range advertising program 
is now showing some consumer re- 
sponse, Mr. Steen stated. Letters of 
inquiry obviously inspired by the ad- 
vertising have been growing in num- 
bers, although not yet of significant 
volume. Checks made by field repre- 
sentatives of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute among professional nutrition 
workers show a decided increase in 
consciousness of the advertising. It 
takes time for any advertising story 
to get across to the consumer, Mr. 
Steen pointed out. He also related the 
response to the program that has 
come from some of the wheat grow- 
ers’ organizations. 

Commercial collections are slower, 
more bad checks are appearing at 
banks and business failures are grow- 
ing in number, Victor C. Eggerding, 
credit manager, Gaylord Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, told the millers in a discus- 
sion of the current business outlook 
and credit problems. He said that the 
best economic opinion now indicated 
that the nation was in for a period 
of leveling off in business -activity 
but that conditions as yet do not 
forecast any imminent depression. 
Potentially, the situation today is as 
dangerous as in 1919-20, he declared, 
but certain things such as agricul- 
tural support prices, evidence of con- 
tinued business expansion plans and 
some other factors appear strong 
enough to prevent any sharp period 
of decline such as took place 25 
years ago. 





75% Extraction Rate Permitted 
for Some Flour by Eire Order 


LONDON—White bread returned 
to Eire Jan. 15 as a result of a gov- 
ernment decision to allow millers to 
produce a limited amount of flour of 
75% extraction. 


The bread made from this flour 
will not rank for subsidy, payment 
of which is made out of taxation and 
other internal revenue in order to 
keep the price of bread and flour, 
currently milled at 85% extraction, 
low. Subsidies cost the Irish taxpayer 
$40 million a year and if the new 
bread sells as well as baking experts 
predict, it is expected that this figure 
will show a substantial reduction. 
The present 2-lb. loaf made from flour 
of 85% extraction costs the consum- 
er 1l¢, the remaining 5¢ of the eco- 
nomic price of 16¢ being provided 
from government revenue. The price 
of the new white loaf, wholly payable 
by the consumer, is 20¢ for the 2-Ib. 
loaf. 

Bread will continue to be made 
from 85% extraction flour and there 
is to be no restriction at present on 
the proportionate amounts of flour to 
be milled at the two extraction rates. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has, how- 


ever, stated that no miller will be 
compelled to produce flour of 75% 
extraction and may .continue to mill 
solely at 85% if desired. 

An official announcement states 


that the price of 75% extraction flour’ 
will be $26.20 for 280-lb., wholesale, 
and $28.21, retail. The Irish Master 
Bakers Assn. has stated that this 
price is completely unacceptable as 
at such a figure the loaf could not be 
produced economically and sold on 
the terms laid down by the govern- 
ment. 

One of the major reasons prompt- 
ing the government to introduce the 
new extraction rate was the demand 
made by stockfeeders for an increase 
in the supply of millfeed. There have 
been widespread complaints that the 
shortage of wheat by-products was 
retarding the production of agricul- 
tural products for sale abroad, es- 
pecially to Britain and some of the 
adjacent countries of Europe. 

Millers and bakers expect that pub- 
lic demand will determine the propor- 
tions of the two qualities of flour 
which will be milled. Previous reports 
from Dublin indicated that elderly 
people objected to the poor quality of 
the bread made from 85% extrac- 
tion flour and had been agitating for 
some time for the introduction of a 
whiter loaf. The government, bear- 
ing in mind that their primary ob- 
jective was to keep the price of bread 
low, decided that those who wished 
to have a whiter loaf must pay the 
full economic price for it, since any 
increase in the present high rate of 
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BREAD ORDERED BY 
RADIO 


PARSONS, KANSAS—Three thou- 
sand loaves of bread were ordered 
through amateur radio operators 
from this town of 17,000 persons Jan. 
12 when a severe ice and sleet storm 
shut off all electrical power. The or- 
der was radioed to nearby Emporia 
where bakeries could supply this es- 


sential food item to the stricken city, 


subsidy, already a subject of criti- 
cism, could not be allowed. 

The desire of the Irish government 
to reduce the heavy cost of the sub- 
sidy on flour was indicated by the 
abolition of the payment of the sub- 
sidy on biscuit flour from Jan. 3. Bis- 
cuits now are sold to the consumer 
at the full economic price. 


Repercussions Seen 

The decision to mill two grades of 
flour is expected to have several so- 
cial repercussions and will be watched 
with interest by traders in Britain 
where an influential section has been 
advocating the introduction of a simi- 
lar system. The point has been made 
that the poorer sections of the com- 
munity will be tempted to buy what 
is admitted to be a more attractive 
commodity regardless of the cost and 
will eventually agitate for an in- 
crease in wages citing the high cost 
of bread as one of the primary causes 
of their distress. The Irish govern- 
ment considers that the retention of 
a subsidized loaf made from 85% 
extraction flour will preclude such a 
campaign. A further point made by 
observers is that the middle classes, 
especially white collar workers, may 
be tempted to buy: white bread for 
the sake of keeping up an appearance 
and in the case of large families 
the extra cost, as much again as 
for the standard loaf, will be a heavy 
burden. 


One interesting fact, commented 
upon by trade experts, is that white 
bread, deemed by some authorities 
to be bad for health, will be compet- 
ing against bread made from flour 
of higher extraction and alleged to 
be more beneficial to the consumer. 
Although the high price charged for 
the former might act as a deterrent 
to consumers in some instances buy- 
ing on a large scale will be a good 
indication of the public’s taste for 
white bread. 

The cheapness of bread, both in 
Eire and in Britain, results in wast- 
age and it is possible, say observers, 
that the payment of a higher price 
will result in a considerable saving. 
The British loaf of 85% extraction 
although stated to be better than its 
Irish counterpart, becomes almost un- 
eatable after 36 hours and results in 
a high wastage rate since consumers 
tend to purchase more than their cur- 
rent requirements. This is one of the 
reasons which might lead the British 
government to watch the Irish ex- 
periment with interest. Further re- 
sults of its adoption would be th« 
meeting of the British demand for 2 
better and whiter loaf; a reduction in 
the much criticized high rates oi 
subsidy which help to keep British 
taxation high and finally, an increase 
in the supplies of millfeed for the 
British farmer. 

The major drawback to a reduction 
of the British extraction rate, at 
present 85%, would be the difficulty 
in finding the necessary currency for 
the purchase of the greater amounts 
of wheat required. However, trade 
agitation for the reduction of the ex- 
traction rate to at least 80% is con- 
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tinuing and this campaign will con- 
tinue to receive greater support than 
that for the introduction of another 
and lower rate to work alongside the 
present rate, as in the Irish experi- 
ment. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR MENNEL 
FOSTORIA, OHIO—O. C. Ham- 
merstrom, who resigned Jan. 1 as su- 
perintendent of the Buffalo (N.Y.) 
Flour Mills Corp. plant, began his 
duties as superintendent of the Men- 
nel Milling Co. plant here Jan. 17. 
He had been in the employ of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. and its 
subsidiaries for the past 15 years. 








——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Employees Establish 
New Safety Record 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has just completed the most 
accident-free year in its 80 years on 
the basis of records set in its inter- 
plant safety contest. Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of the company, said 
that “Champions of Safety” titles 
went to plants at Springfield, Il. 
Enid, Okla., Wellsburg, W. Va., the 
company’s feed plant at Clinton, 
Iowa, the Clinton soybean plant, and 
to plants at Centerville, Iowa, Cul- 
ver City and Colton, Cal. 

Each employee in the winning 
plants will receive a General Electric 
automatic iron in recognition of 
achievement. A total of 1,844 irons 
will be distributed soon. 

The safety contest was conducted 
among the company’s 18 plants, di- 
vided into three separate leagues ac- 
cording to size and man-hour expos- 
ure to accidents during working 
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hours. Some of the plants made no- 
table records. The Clinton soy plant, 
for example, extended its “days op- 
erated without a lost-time accident” 
record to 1,057. Several other plants 
have gone more than a year without 
a lost-time accident. Colton had 472 
days on Dec. 31; Enid, 439; Wells- 
burg, 427; Centerville, 417; Culver 
City, 407, and Clinton Feed, 386. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROY PETERSON ELECTED 
HEAD OF FEED GROUP 


MINNEAPOLIS — Roy Peterson, 
Red Wing (Minn.) Feed & Supply Co., 
was elected president of the North- 
west Retail Feed Assn., Inc., at the 
17th annual convention held at Hotel 
Nicollet, Jan. 17-18. He succeeds G. 
H. Homme, Kerkhoven, Minn. The 
new vice president is Carroll Scow, 
Long Prairie (Minn.) Milling Co. W. 
D. Flemming, Minneapolis, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Registration totaled over 400. 
Speakers on the two-day program in- 
cluded H. A. Halvorson, Minnesota 
Department of Agriculture; E. F. 
Dickey, secretary of the Illinois Feed 
Assn., Peoria; Lyman Peck, Chicago, 
feed consultant; Dr. H. J. Sloan, Dr. 
T. W. Gullickson and Ray Anderson, 
University of Minnesota; Ron Ken- 
nedy, secretary of the Northwest 
Country Elevator Assn., Minneapolis, 
and R. M. Serkland, St. James, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECOVERING FROM PNEUMONIA 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
Max C. Milner, a member of the staff 
of the department of milling indus- 
try, Kansas State College, has re- 
turned to his home to recuperate aft- 
er having been in a hospital with 
virus pneumonia. 
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Nominating Committees Named 


by John L. Locke, MNF President 


CHICAGO — Nominating commit- 
tees have been appointed by John 
L. Locke, president of the Millers 
National Federation, to select nom- 
inees for president of the federation 
and directors of districts 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5. 

In accordance with the federation 
by-laws, recommendations of the 
nominating committees will be pub- 
lished to the membership not later 
than March 1, the MNF said. Be- 
tween that date and the issuance of 
ballots the latter part of March, 
other nominations may be made upon 
request of five members in the case 
of directors or 20 members in the 
case of president. 


The districts for election of direc- 
tors were changed last May so that 
the former 10 districts have now been 
consolidated into five, and the office 
of director-at-large has also been 
abolished. However, no change was 
made in the total number of direc- 
tors. 


The nominating committees named 
by Mr. Locke are as follows: 


President: David S. Jackman, chair- 
man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
W. H. Bowman, Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; A. B. 
Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Directors, District No. 1: Fred N. 
Rowe, chairman, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich.; John W. Bailey, 
Birkett Mills, Penn Yan, N.Y.; 


James R. Kelley, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind.; Henry D. 
Pahl, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; 
A. R. Selby, Liberty Milling Co., 
Germantown, Md. 

Directors, District No. 2: W. J. 
Simpson, chairman, Owensboro Mill- 
ing Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Stuart S. 
Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Ind.; M. D. King, M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield, Ill.; W. R. Sutherland, 
Laurinburg Milling Co., Laurinburg, 
N.C.; Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville. 

Directors, District No. $8: Elmo F. 
Merrill, chairman, Moore - Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Charles 
H. Johnson, Crete Mills, Crete, Neb.; 
C. C. Kelly, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; R. B. Krou- 
til, Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, 
Okla.; E. W. Morrison, Morrison 
Milling Co., Denton, Texas. 

Directors, District No. 4: George 
H. Bodinger, chairman, Preston-Shaf- 
fer Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash.; 
V. P. Campbell, Globe Mills, Ogden, 
Utah; Fred E. Kiddle, Pioneer Flour- 
ing Mill Co., Island City, Ore.; S. N. 
Loew, Jr., Capitol Milling Co., Los 
Angeles; Robert M. Pease, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver. 

Directors, District No. 5: A. B. 
Marcy, chairman, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago; W. H. Dunnell, Minot 
Flour Mill Co., Minot, N.D.; E. J. 
Quinn, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; D. J. Russell, Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., Duluth; 
John Tatam, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 





CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 
~DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





| Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 
Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 








Dan J. RBhule, sales manager, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, is on a sales trip in the East. 


* 

Austin Morton, vice president, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
chose last week and part of this week 
to escape the icy northern weather 
for the balmy South, and, incidental- 
ly, to call on a number of the mill’s 
southern accounts. 


David M. Hymans, vice president, 
Lathrop Grain Corp., Kansas City, is 
in Chicago on business this week. 


te 
George W. Haynes, vice president 
and director, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., was scheduled to 
arrive in the New York market Jan. 
19 during a tour of eastern markets. 


e 
M. Shaw, sales supervisor in New 
York, for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has returned from a trip 
to the home offices. 
a 
Franklin L. Parsons, who joined 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank in 1944 as an agricultural econ- 
omist, was elected an associate direc- 
tor of research at the annual meeting 
of the bank Jan. 14. Mr. Parsons was 
formerly associate professor of mar- 
keting and finance at Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, spoke 
Jan. 12 at the 64th semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Southern Illinois Millers 
Assn. at St. Louis. 


Roy K. Durham, technical director 
of the Millers National Federation, 
was in Washington, Jan. 10-12, at- 
tending a conference of milling indus- 
try representatives and Food & Drug 
Administration officials on adminis- 
trative and enforcement policies. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the week he was 
in Minneapolis attending a meeting of 
the Association of Operative Millers 


research committee, of which he is 
chairman. On Jan. 15, he attended the 
session of AOM District 4, at Minne- 
apolis. 

e 

George D. Stevens, former New 
York flour man, passed through the 
city Jan. 14 en route from Boston to 
Florida, where he will spend the win- 
ter. He proudly announced that he 
would be 93 on Jan. 30, and was look- 
ing for some of his cronies on the 
Produce Exchange to swap stories 
with, about the “days when.” He 
came East shortly after the turn of 
the century and was the first repre- 
sentative of the Commander Milling 
Co. in the New York Market. 

* 

Louis A. Mennel, Jr., president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
gone to Florida on a vacation and is 
not expected back until Jan. 28. 


Carl Fassler, Boston sales man- 
ager, Bay State Milling Co., spent a 
day in New York with Francis M. 
Franco, Bay State representative in 
that area. 

& 


F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president 
and sales manager, and R. R. Win- 
ters, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, spent most of the 
week ending Jan. 14 visiting the New 
York trade. 

e 

oO. D. Fisher, chairman of the 
board, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, is spending a vacation at Palm 
Springs, Cal. 

e 

Marcos A. Irizarry, export man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, left Jan. 8 for Cuba, 
where he expects to remain for two 
or three months. 

a 

Robert Hommel, Jr., yice president, 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., Beards- 
town, Ill., was the guest on the New 
York Produce Exchange last week of 
Samuel R. Strisik of the S. R. Strisik 
Co. R. N. Drake of the H. C. Cole 


Milling Co., Chester, was another IIli- 
nois miller who spent three days last 


_ week in New York, with headquar- 


ters in the office of J. H. Blake, New 
York flour broker. 
* 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was a 
visitor, briefly, in the New York of- 
‘fices, during the week ending Jan. 14. 
Other home office personnel in New 
York included Walter Thune, credit 
manager, F. A. McBride, administra- 
tive assistant to the division presi- 
dent of the flour milling division, and 
J. K. Ellickson, counsellor, office man- 
agement department. 


Cc. D. Jennings, president of the 
C. D. Jennings Grain Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has gone to Florida for an 
extended holiday. 


* 

Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager of the Arkansas-Louisiana 
territory for the southwestern divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a recent trade trip. 


a 

Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, di- 
rector of sales, Acme Flour Mills Co., 
is on a trade trip to Texas coastal 
cities. 

e 

Rogers C. B. Morton, president and 
director, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, was elected recently to a 
directorship of the First National 
Bank of Louisville and the Kentucky 
Trust Co. 

* 

Fred R. Faber, Woolman & Co., 
Philadelphia, became a father for the 
first time last week, a 7-Ib. girl, 
Jean Elizabeth. Mr. Faber is the son 
of Fred J. Faber, also of Woolman 
& Co. 

a 

A trip long dreamed of was started 
last week by A. M. Scott, retired Pa- 
cific Coast export manager of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Portland. Mr. Scott 
left for Vancouver, B.C., then sailed 
for the South Pacific via Honolulu, 








BAKERS’ RECIPES FOR NATIONAL SECURITY— 
Among scores of informal industry task groups being 
consulted by the National Security Resources Board on 
mobilization planning matters against a possible emer- 
gency is this group selected from the baking industry. 
Initially these study groups are purposely being kept 
relatively small for efficiency reasons. Their preliminary 
recommendations later will be reviewed by formal in- 
dustry-wide advisory committeees before final considera- 
tion by the board for transmission to the President. 
Shown above (left to right) are: Joseph Creed, American 


Bakers Assn., Washington, D.C.; John Benkert, Benkert—Toledo; Ohio. 





Bakeries, Inc., Long Island, N.Y., and president of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America; Philip Talbot, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.; George M. 
Bunker, Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Howard Cunning- 
ham, National Biscuit Co., New York City; F. Chapin 
Weed, director, food division, NSRB, Washington, D.C.; 
F. W. Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, N-J.; 
Ralph D. Ward, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking Co., New York 
City; Sterling Donaldson, Donaldson Baking Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
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the Fiji Islands, Australia and New 
Zealand. The leisurely ocean trip of 
28 days is one that Mr. Scott has 
wanted -to make for years. He had 
made many voyages to the Orient, 
but always on business and very hur- 
riedly. 
od 

John Linden, sales director, bakery 
products division, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Company, St. Louis, is calling on 
the trade in the central states. 

aad 

Miss Lavone Robertson, secretary 
in the Atlanta divisional offices of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., and the 
Morten Milling Co., was married Jan. 
7 to Luther C. Smith. 

2 

Grady Wheeler, manager of the 
south Atlantic sales division, head- 
quarters Atlanta, Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from a re- 
cent business trip through the Caro- 
linas. 

& 

Louis S. Bergeron, co-owner of the 
Bergeron Baking Co., Rochester, N. 
H., was honored with Mrs. Bergeron 
at a family dinner when they ob- 
served their 40th wedding anniver- 
sary. Mr. Bergeron, who is a part- 
ner with his brother in the business 
founded by their father, Simeon Ber- 
geron, many years ago, is a former 
president of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce and has also served on 
the City Council. 


e 

S. J. Billings, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, received a Christ- 
mas tie at the recent annual dinner 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
apolis for acting as Santa Claus 
at the Christmas party of the ladies’ 
auxiliary of that group. Mrs. H. W. 
Sutton, chairman of the ladies’ group, 
is the wife of H. W. Sutton, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


DEATHS 


Benjamin U. Feuquay, an Enid, 
Okla., grain dealer and past presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Grain Dea!- 
ers Assn., the Enid Board of Trade 
and an executive director of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
at the time of his death, died Jan. 
12 after a brief illness. He was 77 
years old. Born near St. Joseph, Mo., 
Mr. Feuquay went to Oklahoma in 
1898, entering the grain business in 
1900. He moved to Enid in 1914, or- 
ganizing the White Grain Co., but 
in 1920 he became associated with 
the Bruce Bros. Grain Co. of Kan- 
sas City. In 1921 he returned to 
Enid and organized the Feuquay 
Grain Co. The company operates a 
line of country elevators in -north- 
western Oklahoma. 











Grace Dugan Borries, formerly 0! 
Louisville, Ky., died in Orlando, Fla.. 
Jan. 12. She was the wife of Fred 
Borries, Borries Wholesale Grocer) 
Co., Orlando, formerly an official wit! 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville. Mrs. Borries is survived by 
her husband, a son and daughter. 


Cecil E. Williams, 56, of Williams- 
ville, N. Y., superintendent of the 
Maritime Milling Co. plant in Buffalo 
for the past 19 years, died Jan. 13 
He is survived by Mrs. Williams and 2 
son, Richard. 


Frank E. Coyle, 63, an executive of 
the National Biscuit Co. in New 
York for 40 years, died Jan. 9 in his 
home- in-New- York. City... --—~ -- 
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ECA Grants More 


Funds for U.K. 
Wheat Purchases 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration. last week 
allocated $5,394,000 to Great Britain 
for’ purchase of U.S. wheat during 
the current quarter. This is in addi- 
tion to the allocation of $2,722,000 
to the U.K. for U.S. wheat flour an- 
nounced earlier. 

ECA officials:say that the new al- 
lowance of funds for wheat represents 
no over-all change in policy which 
would divert the bulk of U.K. pro- 
curement from Canada to the US. 
These authorizations reflect emer- 
gency situations which required pro- 
curement from the U.S. since Can- 
ada is unable to meet these require- 
ments at this time. 

The flour procurement represents 
replacement of flour obtained from 
British stocks earlier for the German 
bi-zone account. 

A $9,760,000 ECA grant for Ca- 
nadian wheat flour to the U.K. was 
included in authorizations announced 
Jan. 13. American wheat worth $2,- 
722,000 also was authorized for Nor- 
way, to be delivered in the current 
quarter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS PLAN 
CLINIC ON FAMILY FLOUR 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—A family flour 
clinic, designed to be of interest to 
both soft and hard wheat millers, will 
be the main subject for discussion at 
the meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. to be held at the 
Brown Hotel Jan. 25. Among the 
speakers will be W. J. Simpson, 
Owensboro (Ky.) Milling Co., presi- 
dent of the association; V. H. Engle- 
hard, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc.; 
Joellene Vannoy, Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, Chicago; Lloyd Ellingwood, Mill- 
ers Long Range Program; George B. 
Larrick, Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington, and Herman Steen, 
vice president and secretary of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SNOW, SLEET, RAIN BRING 
MOISTURE TO OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Snow, sleet 
and rain for three days this past 
week added up to the state’s heaviest 
moisture in months. Snow melting 
assures the maximum benefit to grain 
crops as there has been no run-off 
of the moisture. Grain farmers are 
pleased with the prospects and one of 
the biggest wheat growers in the 
Oklahoma panhandle expressed his 
satisfaction with “this should handle 
us for a while.” 

Prior to the precipitation wheat 
prospects in the southwestern area 
were poor. White grubs were damag- 
ing wheat roots in some localities 
and wind erosion was adding to the 
deterioration. Conditions have been 
and are still much more favorable 
in the northwestern wheat counties. 





———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. REGIS PAYS 15c¢ 


NEW YORK—Directors of the St. 
Regis Paper Co. have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividerid of 15¢ a share 
on the common stock, payable March 
1 to stockholders of record Feb. 4. 
Following the meeting, announcement 
was made that John C. Pace had 
been elected a vice president. Mr. 
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Pace had been a vice president and 
director of Florida Pulp & Paper Co. 
and Alabama Pulp & Paper Co., 
wholly-owned subsidiaries which were 
merged with St. Regis at the end of 
1948. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCED 

RIO DE JANEIRO—The Rio de 
Janeiro Flour Mills & Granaries, Ltd., 
has announced a further dividend at 
the rate of 5% for the period to Sept. 
30, 1948. An interim dividend of 3% 
was declared last July and the total 
of 8% now paid out represents a final 
distribution for that particular year. 
A few months ago it was rumored 
that the Brazilian government was 
interested in buying the company’s 
business interests, but the report was 
unconfirmed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARNINGS UP SHARPLY 
FOR CANADIAN MILLS 


TORONTO—Press reports indicate 
that the earnings of Canadian mill- 
ing companies in 1947-48 surpassed 
the preceding year by a wide margin. 
The big companies in Canada are 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.; 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.; Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; Purity 
Flour Mills, St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd.; Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., and the Quaker Oats Co. 

With data on the last two not 
available, the first five concerns for 
1947-48 reported net profits of $4,- 
496,819, a 19.9% increase over 1946- 
47. Operating profits were 4.6% high- 
er at $8,073,602, income and excess 
profit taxes approximately $2,710,000, 
compared with $2,932,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. F. MULLIN NAMED HEAD 
OF ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. F. Miullin, 
manager of the Minneapolis division 
of Leval & Co., Inc., has been elected 
president of the Minneapolis Ter- 
minal Elevator Assn. He replaced 
Howard I. McMillan, president of the 
Osborne-McMillan Elevator Co., who 
has been president of the association 
since its founding in 1946. Mr. Mul- 
lin previously was vice president. 

Carl C. Farrington, vice president, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, was 

















elected vice president. Ron Kennedy 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
The following directors were also 
chosen: R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, 
Inc.; Donald Fraser, Cereal Grading 





Co.; H. H. Tearse, Searle Grain Co.; 
Harry Schere, Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.; A. L. Burdick, Electric Steel 
Elevators Division, Russell - Miller 
Milling Co.; Messrs. Mullin and Far- 
rington. 
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G. G. LEE WILL LEAVE 
GRAIN CLEARING POST 


KANSAS CITY—G. G. (Guy) Lee, 
veteran manager of the Grain Clear- 
ing Co. of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, announced his retirement at 
the annual meeting of the company 
in Kansas City Jan. 13. Effective 
Feb. 1, Mr. Lee will be succeeded by 
R. D. Cline, who has been his assist- 
ant for 27 years. New assistant man- 
ager will be K. E. Gallagher. 

New president of the clearing com- 
pany, selected at the meeting, is W. 
B. Young, vice president, Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc. Other officers include 
Harold A. Merrill, first vice president; 
J. C. Brackett, second vice presi- 
dent, and John: Stark, president, Mid- 
Continent Grain Co., secretary-treas- 
urer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PURE SEED DIRECTORY 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The Oklaho- 
ma Crop Improvement Assn. has pub- 
lished its annual spring seed direc- 
tory listing 49 varieties in 21 grain 
crops among the certified seed. An 
impressive increase was shown in 
sorghums with a 2,041 acreage ap- 
proved compared with 823 acres in 
1947. Spring oats was the one major 
grain crop which did not show an 
increase in the production of certified 
seed. This failure was attributed to 
dry weather in the growing season 
and rains at harvest time. 
BREAD IS THE SYAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED FUTURES 











The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Jan. 8 and 15: 


BRAN— Jan. 8 Jan. 15 
January ...... $....@*48.25 $46.75@ 47.15 
February ..... - +++ @*47.60 ++» @*46.00 
March ........ -.-«@*46.50 eee. @*45.25 
BET a ciuccase 44.50@ 45.00 oes @*43.25 
WEAF ic ccctvcss 41.50@ 42.00 ..«@*40.50 
DOO ie cccties 38.50@ 39.25 37.00@ 38.00 

SHORTS— 

January ...... $....@*49.00 $47.50@ 47.75 
February ..... «+» @*49.50 -«-»@*48.00 
March .....65. 49.60@ 50.00 48.25@ 48.75 
0 BOT 49.75@ 50.00 48.50@ 48.75 
ee 49.50@ 50.00 +. «+ @*48,50 
SONG. Halk oo p06 48.00@ 49.00 45.50@ 47.50 
Sales (tons) .. 2,340 1,200 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Jan. 8, 1949, 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
1,818 a se 





Baltimore ...... as 
Buffalo ......... 1,205 2,448 290 22 
Afloat ........ -» 1,209 455 310 
Chicago ........ at ee 267 ee 
PANO npc cccee a 6 502 584 
a ee a 107 “0 
Milwaukee ...... be ‘0 oe 152 
pS PES Vee o% oe -» 1,162 
OUR nos tpees 3,023 3,747 1,621 2,220 


Previous week .. 3,412 4,032 1,621 2,457 
Jan. 10, 1948 .... 10,294 6 60 ay 





J. A. Zimmerman 


J. A. ZIMMERMAN TO HEAD 
ST. LOUIS FLOUR GROUP 


ST. LOUIS—Julius A. Zimmerman, 
Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, was 
elected president of the St. Louis 
Flour & Bakery Supply Distributors 
at the annual dinner and election of 
officers of the organization at the 
Hotel Claridge here Jan. 11. 

Robert Van Dusen was named vice 
president of the. group, Leo Jaudes 
was elected treasurer and George 
Giessing secretary. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DONALD E. SMITH NAMED 


CHICAGO — The appointment of 
Donald E. Smith as assistant director 
of the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration’s Commodity Office here 
has been announced by George D. 
Bradley, director. Mr. Smith was for- 
merly chief of the commodity division 
of the Chicago office. He will fill the 
vacancy created by the transfer of 
Woodrow R. Walton to become direc- 
tor of the Kansas City PMA Com- 
modity Office. Mr. Smith has been 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. in 
Chicago since 1945, and was in the 
Washington office of CCC in 1941-42. 
He served as assistant director of the 
Food Distribution Administration in 
the Midwest between these two pe- 
riods. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. PAUL BAKERS MEET 

ST. PAUL — The annual dinner- 
dance and election of officers of the 
Associated Bakers of St. Paul will be 
held Jan. 22 at Ramaley’s Hall here, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Lloyd Kolby, Kolby Bakemasters, 
president of the group. Dancing and 
refreshments will follow the banquet. 








Paul M. Baker Named President 


of Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, .JR. 


Eastern States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


PITTSBURGH — Paul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., was elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. at that 
group’s 40th annual convention held 
at the William-Penn Hotel here Jan. 
16-18. John Hagey, Freihofer Baking 
Co., Philadelphia, was named vice 
president and C, Frank Summy, Jr., 


Wheatland Bakers, Ine., Lancaster, 
was reelected treasurer. 

John F. Schaible, Schaible’s bakery, 
Easton; the retiring president, and 
Theo. Staab, association secretary, 
Philadelphia, made their annual re- 
ports at the opening session of the 
convention. The rest of the two-day 
business. conference was devoted te a 
number of addresses on bakery’ mer- 
chandising and production problems 
by prominent speakers. The conven- 
tion closed with a banquet the night 
of Jan, 18; 














MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Substantial two-month book- 
ings made by a prominent chain baker and 
further scattered sales of export and army 
flour were the main occurrences in south- 
western flour markets last week. Outside 
of these happenings, business was more or 
less on the same moderate scale of recent 
weeks. 

Business was so good during the time 
the domestic baker was obtaining his needs 
that the sales percentage last week wads 
boosted to 115%, compared with 50% the 
previous week and 110% a year ago. 

The chain baker booked two months’ 
requirements with a number of winter 
wheat mills, and the total amount of busi- 
ness was well over a million sacks. The 
flour is for shipment in March and April. 
Several other chains were shopping around 
and some business resulted, but the volume 
did not come up to expectations. Medium- 
sized and smaller bakers continued to place 
orders sparingly, mostly on a one- or two- 
car basis for nearby shipment, Most bak- 
ers’ ideas are destined to remain in the 
hand-to-mouth category for the remainder 
of the crop year. 

Family flour buyers were again cautious 
last week, and bookings were not large. 
Most jobbers and wholesalers are allow- 
ing inventories to remain on a low scale 
and reordering comes infrequently. The 
general feeling is bearish. 

Brazilian export flour business attained 
a fast pace last week when mills and 
exporters were rushed to get flour on board 
ship before Jan. 22. Most exporters have 
already cleaned up this business which was 
in question since Brazil placed an import 
ban on flour Dec. 24. The order was revised 
to permit the shipment of all flour booked 
aboard ocean vessels at ports by Jan. 22. 

The Italian Technical Delegation in Wash- 
ington asserted last week that it had 
bought all the flour it needed for first quar- 
ter shipment. Final lots were purchased 
Jan. 13 and were for March shipment. 
They were bought primarily from the same 
sources which are producing Italian flour for 
January and February shipment. There are 
12 southwestern mills on the list of success- 
ful bidders. Prices paid for first quarter 
shipment were $4.90@5.09, the lower fig- 
ure representing March shipping dates and 
the higher the January and February posi- 
tions, 

The army purchased some more flour for 
both domestic and export last week. The 
business was closed in the Southwest. They 
bought 25,000 sacks of domestic bakers 
flour at $4.77 cottons, Kansas. City, 100,000 
sacks for February export $5.82 New Cum- 
berland, Pa., and 66,000 sacks for February 
export $5.24 Kansas City. They also bought 
two additional lots of domestic flour at $4.78 
@4.79 sacked, Kansas City. 

Jan. 13-14 British importers were ask- 
ing for quotations from U.S. mills on both 
72 and 80% extraction flour. For the first 
time Great Britain was granted ECA funds 
for the purchase of flour in the U.S., and 
importers have wasted no time getting in 
touch with U.S. connections. British sources 
later indicated they preferred bids on 72% 
extraction, enriched flour. 

The French purchasing mission bought 
190,000 sacks of flour for account of the 
French colonies Jan. 12. Norway also bought 
additional small lots for first quarter ship- 
ment. 

Operations were somewhat improved in 
the Southwest last week, as production at 
Kansas City rose from 87 to 95% of ca- 
pacity. This compares with 100% a year 
ago. The larger. mills, mainly the ones 
which have Italian flour business on the 
books, are fairly well fixed for the next 
two months, but other and smaller mills 
have a very low unfilled order balance. 
sevens directions also are on the slow 
side. 





Clears were in freer supply, and the 
market was slightly lower. Demand was 
easier. 

Quotations Jan. 15, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakers short patent 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.15 @5.25, 
straight grade $5.10@5.20; established 
brands of family flours $5.90@6.60, first 
clears $4.25@4.30, second clears $4.15, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4@4.10; soft wheat 
short patent $6.40@6.60, straight $5.20@ 
5.30, cake flour $6.25 @6.60. 

Bight mills report domestic business fair, 
eight quiet, five slow, five dull. 


Texas: Domestic demand last week showed 
no improvement, amounting to only about 
20% of capacity, but the Brazilian busi- 
ness, in which most Texas mills partici- 
pated, brought total sales for the week up 
to possibly 75 to 80% in many cases and 
may have averaged 65% over all. As the 
flour for Brazil was for immediate deliv- 
ery, operations picked up sharply and av- 
eraged 80 to 90% of capacity. Prices were 
about unchanged, except clears 10@20¢ sack 
higher. Quotations Jan. 15, 100’s cottons: 
family flour, extra high patent $6.20@6.40, 
high patent $5.90@6.10; standard bakers, 
plain $5.65@5.90; clears, plain $4.80@4.95, 
delivered TCP. 


Salina: Demand for flour the past week 
showed some improvement with moderate 





bookings. Prices are about unchanged. Ship- 
ping directions continue to lag. 

Oklahoma City: Sales in both domestic 
and foreign fields were much improved 
the past week. The average for the week 
was 110%, compared with 58% a week 
ago and 68% a year ago. Some mills re- 
ported large export bookings. In the do- 
mestic sales 65% went to the family buy- 
ers and 35% to the bakers. Operations 
ranged to 100% and averaged 75%, com- 
pared with 70% the previous week and 
88% a year ago. Prices closed unchanged 
to 65¢ lower. Quotations, delivered Okla- 
homa points in 100-Ib. cottons Jan. 15: 
carlots, family short patent $5.90@6.65, 
standard patent $5.75@6.45; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.50@5.60, standard 
patent $5.45@5.55, straight grade $5.40@ 
6.50. Truck lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Mills of Hutchinson and vi- 
cinity “bought some operating time” last 
week and sold a little flour, but it wasn’t 
a bright week. Most of the bookings closed 
were at unsatisfactory prices. New army 
contracts were not shared because of ex- 
tremely low bids. Resting orders hold some 
prospect for large bookings if the market 
sags as the trade seems to think it will. 
While round lots were sold most bookings 


‘ were for one and two carlots. Shipping 


directions were about in line with the low 
unfilled order balance. Operations were gen- 
erally on a half time basis. Prices are firm 
to 5¢ sack higher. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at near 
capacity last week. Domestic sales increased 
materially, to average 112% of capacity, 
having averaged less than 60% for the 
five weeks just preceding. Only one mill 
reported export sales, which were at 20% 
of capacity. Shipping directions showed no 
improvement and ranged from poor to fair. 
Prices were unchanged to 5@10¢ sack low- 
er, compared with previous week. 

Denver: The flour market in this area 
is generally steady, although perhaps a 
shade stronger than a week ago. Demand 
is generally fair and supplies are fully 
ample for needs. Quotations Jan. 15: bakers 
$5.60, family $6. 

Omaha: Mills here began to curtail pro- 
duction schedules as the buyers’ holdoff 
became more severe. Inquiry was very poor. 
One mill sliced production in half. 

The only silver lining in the cloudy pic- 
ture was the rumor that export business 
soon may liven up. Numerous wires were 
received from European and South Amer- 
ican buyers indicating that they will be 
in the market within the next few weeks. 
On the domestic front, millers reported 
that bakers bought only sprinkling amounts 
of flour under a highly competitive basis. 
Meanwhile, shipping directions were re- 
ceived in great numbers. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Nebraska family flour 
$6.60; Northwest bakery patents $6.30, cake 
flour $7.22. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis; The volume of sales in- 
creased sharply last week as buyers took 
advantage of lower prices to acquire needed 
supplies. While the total business was sub- 
stantial, no round lot purchases were in- 
volved and supplies in most cases were 
contracted on a 30- to 60-day basis. Bakers 
were the principal buyers, as jobbers clung 
to their policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 

Spring wheat mills did not share in the 
export sales or army buying completed 
last week. Family flour business early in 
the week was described as normal, but 
later tapered off. Directions on family flour 
improved. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 148%, compared with 60.5% 
the previous week and 57.6% a year ago. 
Shipments of flour from mills represented 
73% of capacity, compared with 73.2% 
a week earlier. 

Operations of Minneapolis mills last week 
were at the rate of 68% of capacity, com- 
pared with 68% the previous week and 
87% a year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
last week’s running time was 70% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 69% the previous 
week and 80% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 17: standard patent $5.35 
@5.55, short patent $5.50@5.70, high glu- 
ten $5.90@6, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $5.25@5.35, 
second clear $4@4.20, whole wheat $5.30@ 
5.50 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Bakers’ 
demand for flour the past week was steady 
to slightly stronger than the previous week. 
Family trade is quiet, although a moderate 
improvement over a week ago was report- 
ed. Export activity: was nil. Shipping di- 
rections are good. Mills operated four days. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market was a little 
more active during the first part of last 
week. However, most business done was 
for replacement purposes and sales ranged 
from one to four carlots, with an occasional 
round lot order. Interest and inquiry Was 
good, but fell off during the latter part 
of the week. Directions were good. Family 
flour business also showed a decided im- 
provement. Although bookings were not 
heavy, sales were better than in previous 
weeks. Deliveries also were good. Quotations 
Jan. 15: spring top patent $5.55 @5.90, stand- 
ard patent $5.45@5.80, first clear $5@5.35; 
family flour $7.05@7.15; hard winter short 
patent $5.40@5.63, 95% patent $5.30@5.48, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


first clear $4.80; soft winter short patent 
$6.40@6.90, standard patent $5.35@6.65, first 
clear $5.68@65.75. 

St. Louis: Mills report some slight im- 
provement over previous week. A fair scat- 
tering of sales was placed on the books for 
immediate to 120 days’ shipment. However, 
buying is not general. Large and small 
bakers are using up their stock on hand 
rather than book ahead. The trade continues 
to sit on the sidelines and watch develop- 
ments. Demand for clears are rather spotty. 
Offerings are fair. Prices are easier. Job- 
bers report a few cars sold for 30-day 
delivery otherwise bakers are taking small 
lots to carry them for a week or two. 
Specifications are fair. Prices for hard and 
soft patent are 5@10¢ off, clears are 5@15¢ 
lower. Spring wheat patent and clears are 
15¢ lower. 

Central states mills report a little im- 
provement over last week. A few cars were 
placed on the books for 30 days’ delivery 
with a scattering of cars for immediate 
and nearby wants. However, the trade is 
sitting tight awaiting developments before 
making any long time bookings. Shipping 
directions are fair. 

Quotations Jan. 15, in 100-ib. cottons: 
family flour, top soft patent $6.35, ordi- 
nary $5.45; top hard $6.75, ordinary $5.45; 
bakers flour, cake $6.30, pastry $5, soft 
straight $5.40, soft clears $4.80; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.50, standard patent 
$5.40, clears $4.85; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $5.60, standard $5.50, clears $5.25, low 
protein $4.65. 

Toledo: There does not appear to have 
been much change this last week so far 
as the sale of fiour is concerned as re- 
vealed by: a limifed number of reports. 
They seem to evidence that the majority 
of buyers are still holding to a very con- 
servative policy and buying largely as dic- 
tated by nearby requirements, more or less 
hand-to-mouth and not anticipating future 
requirements in the majority of cases. 
Operation of the mills generally remains 
at reduced levels. The backlog on the books 
of many mills is not large and the neéd 
for current sales to maintain present rate 
of operations is getting more pressing. This 
leads to some cutting of prices by mills 
in need of business and sales to prevent 
shut-downs. The Toledo bid, Jan. 15, for 
No. 2 red wheat, 37%¢ rate points to New 
York, was $2.27@2.28. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Flour sales are improved, al- 
though far from expectations and still not 
in the big volume class. Directions are fair 
but production is lagging. Prices are firm. 
Clears are in good demand, with some 
going into export. The export business has 
picked up in the last few weeks. Domestic 
buyers ‘are interested in buying only for 
nearby requirements, as a rule, until they 
make up their minds as to the probable 
course of prices. The improvement in ex- 
ports probably is the most favorable de- 
velopment. 

Quotations Jan. 15, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.40@6.45, 
standard $6@6.05, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $6@6.10, first clear 
$5.70@5.75; soft winter short patent $5.90@ 
5.95, straight $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.05 
@5.10. 

New York: A fair general pick-up in flour 
sales to the rank and file brought a satis- 
factory total of business. Buyers continued 
their policy of caution, with the bulk of the 
orders to come out within 30 days, leaving 
substantial bookings still to be made. In- 
terest was scattered among spring standards 
and high glutens, southwestern straights, 
plus a good business in cake flours to the 
small bakers. Shipping direetions continued 
active. 


The exception to small baker and jobber 


business was large covering by a chain 
baker of southwesterns for use through 
April. Another filled in for the end of 
January and the first week in February. 

Although spot stocks are not large no 
immediate change in buying policy is ex- 
pected. Continued steady buying is looked 
for since orders on the books are also 
limited. 

After fluctuations during the week prices 
at the close were practically the same 
as the preceding week. 

Quotations Jan. 15: spring family flour 
$7.46, high glutens $6.30@6.50, standard pat- 
ents $5.80@6.05, clears $5.60@5.80; .south- 
western short patents $5.90@6.10, standard 
patents $5.70@5.90; high ratio cakes $6.50 
@7.20, soft winter straights $5.65@5.90. 

Boston: Flour quotations moved in a nar- 
row price range last week in the Boston 
market. Springs are unchanged to 5¢ higher, 
while hard winters moved up about 6¢. 
Soft wheat flours were irregular and un- 
changed to 5¢ lower. Fair business was re- 
ported during the week in lots of limited 
quantities, but at the close trading in- 
terest was very low. Small bakers were 
reported to be active on an inquiry basis, 
but the amount of actual business consum- 
mated was considered disappointing. 

Large buyers reported their position as 
satisfactory based on current inventories, 
but mill agents pointed out that there is 
@ great change in what used to be con- 
sidered as ample inventories. One large 
mill representative sent out some bids for 
long term commitments during the week 
suggesting price concessions compared with 
current quotations,’ but at the end of the 
week he reported his efforts were un- 
availing. 

Quotations Jan. 15: spring short patents 
$6@6.20, standards $5.90@6.10, high. glu- 
ten $6.35@6.55, first clears $5.55@5.75, 
hard winter short patents $6@6.20, stand- 
ards $5.80@6, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.30 
@6.55, eastern soft winter straights $5.65@ 
= high ratio $6.55@7.10, family $7.44@ 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales tapered off last 
week. There was no interest in Kansas 
spring or soft wheat flours, except when 
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prices’ were quoted down. Then replenish- 
ments were made on a most modest basis. 
No confidence is shown that flour prices 
will remain at the present levels, although 
any basis for these thoughts is not being 
given. The baking trade shows no great 
leveling off either in prices ‘/r volume. How- 
ever, general confidence is wanting, and 
until many matters now pending at Wash- 
ington gain clearer interpretation, confidence 
in flour buying seems to wane. On several 
days flour prices had a slight downward 
trend, and when prices were down com- 
mitments were made for 30 to 60 days, 
with an exceptional 90-day commitment be- 
ing placed. Price alone did not rule sales, 
as some bakers are now in need of flour 
and held off as long as possible, using 
the lower prices of several days last week 
to buy fill-ins. Sales of family patent are 
holding up well, especially in advertised 
brands. Freight rates advanced in the terri- 
tory by 3¢, but basic prices remained as of 
several past weeks in advertise@ family 
patents. Unadvertised family flours, held 
down in prices to the last week’s lower 
levels, also sold fairly well. Directions 
almost uniformly are down to a low point. 
Because bakers at various trade organiza- 
tions have stated their sales of baked goods 
are good and their flour bins low, the pros- 
pects of better flour sales in the not too 
far distant future are still throwing out 
hopes. of better flour business shortly. 

Quotations, f.o.b, Pittsburgh points, Jan. 
15, 100-Ilb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.60@5.65, medium 
patent $5.65@5.70, short patent $5.70@5.75; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.80@6.09, 
medium patent $5.85@6.14, short patent 
$5.90@6.19; clears $5.69@5.75; high gluten 
$6.30@6.39, family flour, advertised brands 
$6.83@6.94, other brands $6.20@6.70; pastry 
and cake flours $5.40@6.65. 

Philadelphia: A modest pickup in activity 
is reported in the local flour market as a 
certain segment of the baking trade reache: 
a concurrent decision to purchase at least 
moderately and others showed an inclina 
tion to follow their example. 

What apparently touched off the pu: 
chasing movement was word that one of the 
largest operators had contracted for a con 
siderable quantity, with delivery deferre: 
as long as 60 days on some of the order 
However, thus far the interest so generate:! 
is of moderate proportions and has a long 
way to go before it can rank with norma! 
business. 

The changed outlook is a minor factor 
pricewise, for the general list continues 
to drift in a narrow range without evidence 
of a definite trend. Spring family is 10¢ 
sack higher than a week earlier, while other 
grades are locked in a 5¢ range, with plus 
signs having a slight edge. 

Periods of underlying steadiness in wheat 
have acted as a brake upon tendencies 
of flour to give ground under existing con- 
ditions. Some observers are of the opinion, 
though, that the behavior of the cash mar- 
ket is merely a refiection of flour mil! 
buying of the grain. 

Price-cutting is running rampant here, 
with bakers openly pitting the quotations 
of rival suppliers against each other, asking 
their regular source if they want to meet 
a lower price otherwise the order will go 
elsewhere. Mills which have refused to in 
dulge in this practice are doing virtually 
no booking. 

It is noted that the major segment of 
orders so booked are accompanied by in 
structions for prompt shipment, indicating 
that part of the demand is also attributa 
ble to the fact that stocks had reached 
the point where buying. became a neces 
sity. 

The unchanged hand-to-mouth method of 
purchasing appears to be evidence that 
bakers still lack confidence in the over 
all situation and are thus reluctant to 
buy in excess of what is dictated by im 
mediate needs. 

Bakery flours were not alone in the 
price-cutting, for some mills also saw fit 
to lower their asking price on family in 
larger sacks. These reductions are said to 
have ranged up to 40¢ sack. 

Retail demand is no better, a survey of 
the trade indicates, with one estimate hold 
ing that bread sales are off 20% and 
sweet goods twice that much. The trade is 
hoping that the arrival of a protracted 
cold spell will stimulate purchases. 

Quotations Jan. 15: spring family $74 
7.20, high gluten $6.50@6.60, short paten' 
$6.20@6.30, standard $6.10@6.20, first clea: 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.9: 
@6, standard $5.80@5.90, soft winter stand 
ard $5.40@5.65. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: Trading is described as a littl 
on the skimpy side in this area, although 
seattered orders come through with fai: 
regularity from here and there. Ther: 
seems to be a lack of buying enthusiasn 
among all buyers except to take care o! 
necessary needs. Most bakers are dependin: 
on past commitments to meet requirement 
in most instances. However, some busi 
ness is being done and fair transaction 
were made early in the week, chiefly for 
small amounts. Apparently they are stil! 
hopeful there will be market dips whic! 
will add to buying incentive. Shipping direc 
tions from bakers are slow to only fair!) 
good. 

Wholesalers are staying on a hand-to 
mouth basis generally. The hoped-for pick- 
up due to low floor stocks because of year- 
end inventories has not materialized to an) 
extent. The price question continues ani 
reports come from everywhere that the lis‘ 
price is not the taking price. Specifica- 
tions are about in line with sales as most 
bookings have run short. In instances where 
they were cleaning up old contracts, in- 
structions were slow to fair. 

Blenders are also purchasing as needed 
rather than looking to the future. They 
describe outgo from plants as all right 
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put not rushing. They draw from con- 
tracts in a-fairly regular manner. 

Prices showed very little change from 
the previous week. Spring patents increased 
5¢, southwestern patents advanced 10¢, cake 
flour moved up 10¢ and pastry flour. 5¢. 
Spring wheat clears remained the same 
but southwestern clears advanced 10¢. Fam- 
ily flour dropped 10¢. 

Quotations Jan. 15: spring high gluten 
$6.30@6.65, standard patent $5.90@6.10, 
short patent $6:10@6.30, first clear $5.80@ 
5.90; hard winter standard patent $5.65@ 
6.05, short patent $5.75@6.20, first clear 
$4.85@5.45; hard winter family $6.20@7.30; 
soft wheat family $6.60@7.70; soft wheat 
first clear $4.70@4.95; pastry flour $5.80@ 
6: cake flour $6.80@7.05; self-rising flour 
12@13¢ sack over plain. 

New Orleans: Flour sales are slowing 
down somewhat after a fairly heavy run 
of bookings. Bakers and jobbers are buying 
conservatively and holding off booking for 
other than immediate and nearby shipment, 
with hard winters in best demand. Inquiries 
on spring wheat flours have lessened ahd 
business on soft winters is slack. Cracker 
and cookie bakers are showing some in- 
terest in midwestern soft flours but resist- 
ing any heavy booking as wheat prices re- 
bound. Shipping directions are fairly good, 
although bread production seems to be off 
slightly with some of the larger plants. 

Export business is quite active, with 
Italy, France and Norway taking consid- 
erable amounts. Inquiries from the Americas 
are very light, and only fill-in shipments 
are being made, particularly to Brazil. 

Quotations Jan. 14, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.70@5.90, 
standard $5.45@5.65, first-clear $5.05@5.30; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.95@ 
6.15, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.45 
05.60, high gluten $6.20@6.35; soft wheat 
short patent $5.85@6, straight $5.25@5.50, 
first clear $4.65@4.90, high ratio cake $6.15 
@6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry 
$5.95@6.05. Barge shipment via St. Louis 
5¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Prices stayed practically the 
same during the week, although there was 
some encouragement with the recent PMA 
business. The domestic market is at a stand- 
still at present, with very little future busi- 
ness in sight. Generally speaking the pros- 
peets beyond February are not too promis- 
ing unless there is additional export busi- 
ness. Family patent $7, bluestem $5.95, bak- 
ery $6.12, pastry $5.63. 

Portland: Mill grindings have been stepped 
up as a result of bookings of 600,000 sacks 
of flour 10 days ago. However, some of the 
mills are reported to have ground flour in 
anticipation of the bookings due to a slow 
domestic business during December. Con- 
sequently, the increase in grindings has 
not been as much as anticipated. Domestic 
flour bookings continue on the slow side. 
No long-time contracts are being made, but 
there is steady, small order business. Prices 
have been on the weak side, providing no 
inducement for heavy future bookings. Buy- 
ers cannot get excited over markets with 
so much wheat available, and slower con- 
sumptive demand. 

Quotations Jan. 15: high gluten $6.34, all 
Montana $6.16, fancy hard wheat clears $6, 
cake $6.70, pastry $5.92, whole wheat 100% 
$5.85, graham $5.35, cracked wheat $6.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Some inquiries were 
received during the week for Canadian flour, 
but in most cases mills were underbid by 
American mills which got the business. 
Reports indicate that there are some nego- 
tiations with Peru for a quantity of flour, 
but no confirmation of booking has been 
received yet. Some small mills are reported 
to be selling flour at cost or lower in order 
to keep their orders for millfeeds filled. 
Domestic markets flooded with flour which 
would normally go to export outlets. Quota- 
tions Jan. 15: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.60 bbl., seconds $8.10; bak- 
ers $8 in 98's cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.50 per 280-lb. for shipment to end of 
March, Halifax or St. John. 

Lower prices of spring wheat flour lessen 
demand for winter wheat flour. Quotations 
Jan. 15: $10.20@10.40 bbl., f.0.b. Montreal. 
Export $5.40 bbl. jutes, f.a.s. 

Some carlots of winter wheat are avail- 
able. Quotations Jan. 15: $2.20 bu. bulk 
mill, $2.40 bu. carlots. 

Vancouver: The continued march of the 
Communists in China has shut off all im- 
mediate hopes of additional Canadian flour 
sales to that country, and current opinion 
among the trade here is that the 56,000 
tons purchased by the Chinese mission here 
& month ago will likely be diverted from 
Shanghai to Formosa. 

Canadian exporters are still optimistic 
regarding additional flour business with 

akistan, but so far no new commitments 
have been announced. It is reported in 
cables that there is a big demand there 
not only for flour but also wheat which 
is moving in considerable quantities from 
this port. 

The Manila market remains quiet, and 
cables indicate that the recent large arrivals 
of flour have not yet been digested. Other 
usual outlets for flour from this port are 
likewise dull. 

Domestic flour sales are slow with stock- 
taking slowing up demand. Wholesalers 
are not buying heavily at present, al- 
though store sales have shown some slight 
improvement. Practically all the cake and 
Pastry flour sold here now is made from 
western wheat in contrast to the big mar- 










ket formerly enjoyed by Ontario. The east- 
ern price is about $4 higher than western 
grinds. 

Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons Jan. 
15: first patents $9.15 in carlots to $9.65 
for small parcels; bakers patents $8.65. 
Western pastry is $9.50@9.95, while On- 
tario brands are quoted around $14 to the 
trade. 

: Export business worked in Ca- 
nadian flour during the past week totaled 
just over 65,200 bbl. Apart from 16,000 
bbl. worked to the U.K., all of the new 
business was in small lots to Class 2 
countries. Domestic trade is moderate, and 
mill production has been reduced. Quota- 
tions Jan. 15: patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $9.25 cottons, second pat- 
ents $8.75, second patents to bakers $8.25. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Dec. 30, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis.. 233 228 150 3 11,956 5,833 
Duluth ..... 46 2 > 8 2,289 747 
Week ending Jan. 8: 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 236 343 60 24 11,786 5,662 
Duluth ..... 17 5 50 +. 2,267 762 
Week ending Jan. 15: 
Minneapolis.. 282 442 77 119 11,652 5,405 
Duluth ..... 14 5 s o- 38,363 772 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 30, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 


Minneapolis .. ome dns 8,970 11,760 
Kansas City .. 2,550 2,880 4,830 5,490 
Milwaukee .... 30 30 3,300 2,940 


Week ending Jan. 8: 
1949 1948 1949 1948 


Minneapolis .. ... ~»» 11,370 14,190 

Kansas City .. 3,210 3,030 8,010 6,540 

Milwaukee .... oes ese 4,110 3,750 
Week ending Jan. 15: 

Minneapolis .. ewe «++ 10,230 14,220 

Kansas City .. 2,280 3,060 6,930 6,630 

Milwaukee .... 90 00 4,080 3,720 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., Jan. 6, 1949 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 

Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 14,524 1,812 56,109 4,576 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 5,717 ee 365 73 
Churchill ....... 100 be ar ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- . 
118 1,565 





vators ........ 182 oe 
Totals ........ 20,523 1,812 6,592 6,215 
Year ago ..... 14,190 805 8,205 11,376 


Receipts during week ending Jan. 6: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,276 146 592 646 
Pacific seaboard. 1,402 ee 87 10 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 13 ee 24 18 


Totals ..ccseos. 3,689 146 704 575 
Shipments during week ending Jan. 6: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 








Ral .csccccees 882 3 649 386 
Milled or 
processed ... 2 oo 21 61 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ......+- 2,100 oe oe oe 
BOE. svecdvccie 36 os 87 3 
Other terminals* 4 ee 9 83 
DORA 620 vrveve 3,023 3 766 524 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 

1948, to Jan, 6, 1949: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,405 10,488 35,280 30,038 
: 985 


Pacific seaboard. 18,179 ° 158 
Churchill ....... 4,468 . ee oe ae 
Other terminals* 381 2 344 1,868 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to Jan. 6, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 81,597 9,458 33,761 29,788 
Pacific seaboard. 13,960 +» 1,081 214 
Churchill ....... 5,314 o% 1 ae 
Other terminals* 316 4 315 666 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 3, 
1949, and Jan. 10, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
8, 10, 8, 10, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ...... 160,280 139,779 4,000 10,650 
MUD.  deacdodes 49,918 12,650 eee pas 
COM cccccecs 9,708 11,069 4,048 6 
BPD -iciccsces 4,453 4,174 1,820 239 
Barley ...... 15,338 25,704 2,220 owe 
Flaxseed .- 20,957 7,016 e<% 
Soybeans .... 14,873 12,630 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canada markets Jan. 8 (figures 
for corresponding Gate a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 4,000 (482,000) bu.;: 
corn, 2,892,000 (576,000); oats, 3,000 (none); 
rye, none (177,000); barley, 1,000 (none); 
soybeans, 2,000 (none). 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
et i: OE eee Tee $7.06@7.15 $...@6.70 $...@... $...@... $7.35@7.45 
Spring top patent .......-seee00 5.55@5.90 i Ce con ese PPE eK Rey 5 sd 
Spring high gluten ............. As ee: |) «+-@... 6.40@6.45 
BPCERE GOTE died ic sis caccceesseces mre. eee | eee ee 0 «7 ORB. + vex v0 
Spring standard .........seeee00 5.45@5.80 5.35@5.55 ‘sss ~»-@5.50 6.00@6.05 
DURE RCH GHOUE ovis dc ceccerecce §6.00@5.35 5.25@5.35 AO are -.-@6.25 5.60@5.65 
Hard winter family ............. ee ---@... 5.90@6.60 ...@6.75 ...@... 
Hard winter short ............45. 5.40@5.63 re ee 5.25@5.35 «+ -@5.50 re ae 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.30@5.48 ers ays 5.15@5.25 ...@5.40 6.00@6.10 
Hard winter first clear .......... os oS eee, | 4.25@4.30 ...@4.85 6.70@5.75 
Soft winter family ............+.. ee oce@ <s . wr Tr. ee. Se 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.40@6.90 ...@.. 6.40@6.60 ...@... 5.90@65.95 
Soft winter standard ............ 6.35@6.65 --@.. FF Oo — A sit rete 
Soft winter straight ............. SS et On 5.20@5.30 ...@5.40 5.75@5.80 
Soft winter first clear ........... 5.68@5.75 ry, ay th cP eke -»-@4.80 56.05@5.10 
Rye MOU WRN 6. hee cic ease 4.70@4.75 ...@4.60 Dr --@5.20 --@5.55 
Tee: ee EE: | his g 0.0 oes K8 ss poisons 3.50@4.10 «++@4.10 TT eG @3.70 «.@4.05 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........-- 5.50@5.76 5.40@5.45 CAT) ae ~»-@6.00 --@5.94 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
ae ee eer eee ee eee ee $...@7.45 $7.00@7.20 $...@... $6.83@6.94 ee re 
Spring high gluten ..........+++. 6.30@6.50 -6.50@6.60 6.35@6.55 6.30@6.39 6.30@6.55 
pS ee SEP eee rer eer --+@... 6.20@6.30 6.00@6.20 5.90@6.19 6.10@6.30 
Spring standard ............45%. 5.80@6.05 6.10@6.20 5.90@6.10 5.80@6.09 5.90@6.10 
Spring first clear .......cseseeeee 5.60@5.80 5.70@5.80 5.55@5.75 5.69@5.75 5.80@5.90 
Hard winter family .........+.+.. 4 ithe < ee. Se tial ree -+-@... 6.20@7.30 
Hard winter short ..........+++: 5.90@6.10 5.90@6.00 6.00@6.20 5.70@5.75 5.75@6.20 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70@5.90 5.80@5.90 5.80@6.00 5.60@5.65 5.65@6.05 
Hard winter first clear ......... Soy a a cet ows ‘ae vas woe ee 4.85@5.45 
Soft winter family ...........++.. + ot es . Pee oo eae 2 6.60@7.70 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.65 @5.90 ++-@... 5.656@6.15 owele ces oc e@e. ose 
Soft winter standard ...........-+ Pees Se eS SP aceaes ore 
Soft winter first clear .......... i ire uae see a lorw ~++@... 4.70@4.95 
Rye flour, white .......eeeseeves §6.10@5.25 5.20@5.30 oe ac 5.10@5.15 56.35@5.55 
Rye flour, Gark .....ccrccscccees ee a ae ---@... 3.80@4.45 3.35@3.55 
Durum, SFan., BUI ..cccsseesces 6.07 @6.17 eS sey can 6 + -@6.03 ssa aie 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... Gis 4 ene Spring top patent{.. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
BIWSRtOM. oo co hs ennee +--@5.95 ... oan Spring second patentf{ ...@8.10 ...@8.75 
Bakery grades ...... -+-@6.12 ...@... Spring first clearf... =) as Pee 
a A Sa ae os Oe coh ces Spring exports§ . x ay 


Peer «°°. Bee é 
Ontario soft winterst 10.20@10.40 ...@... 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. §98-lb. cottons, §280-lb. cottons. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 

Spring bran ....... $52.00@53.00 $....@52.00 bee Seon wees séts as ere 
Hard winter bran .. one 6M dese 47.00 @ 47.50 - ° wee ee, ee 
Soft winter bran cece @iccee ae Peer ocn 6a oe 52.50@53.00 54.00@55.00 
Standard midds.* .. «++»@53.00 ~+++@61.00 ae ee gece er Ter. Sere 
Flour midds.t ..... ««++@55.00 ~~ ++ @55.00 47.560@48.00 53.25@53.75 56.00@57.00 
ROG GOS wccccscces «++ +@57.50 ~.+-@55.50 ee 20 00M tere ee are 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $57.00@57.50 $63.00@64.00 §$....@63.50 $61.00@61.70 §$....@.... 
Soft winter bran .. oles e eae rer veee Tro, Lyin ence weve 60.00@61.00 
Standard midds* .. 57.00@57.50 63.00@ 64.00 -+-@63.50 60.00 @ 60.70 soam oae-e 
Flour midds.¢t ..... 58.50 @59.00 ac cle @D cowie .++-@63.50 60.20 @62.20 62.00@62.50 
Red GO® ...cccccse 58.50@59.00 64.00@65.00 «+» »@67.50 63.00@ 64.20 aces wees 

Spring br: Shorts Middlings 
POrente ~ «.ccidcices .«++-@57.00 $....@60.00 $....@64.00 


qWinnipeg ........ «e+ +@49.26 +++ @52.25 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Jan. 8, and corresponding date of a year ago: 











-—-Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—, -Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Baltimore ...........- 1,520 3,475 3,016 644 150 397 774 84 59 s 
MOOR ncdcccvsesecis 634 1,035 104 ee ee ee - ee ee ait 
OUSRRIA o.oo 0 ios bbe 0.08 4,898 9,451 6,171 666 3,149 825 283 106 487 1,179 
PEE... 00.0.2 09099 3,022 3,676 1,324 ee oe ee ee es ee 132 
MRORG os npc ccca nities 2,697 4,704 9,912 4,631 874 1,465 888 259 761 630 
RUE sae esdoned dees 12,924 6,936 6,474 40 1,103 550 73 169 1,133 1,624 
WE. WOTKM ccccocscce 7,336 8,060 267 200 261 277 8 1 21 10 
‘Galveston ............ 3,112 3,033 672 ve oe ee we” be be o* 
Hutchinson .......... 11,934 12,113 oe o.« oe ee 25 7 2 
Indianapolis ......... 854 1,596 1,458 1,235 135 79 115 63 in os 
Kansas City ......... 31,560 27,914 2,418 450 125 185 309 166 116 177 
Miywaukee..........- 405 3 1,040 7 67 16 se 2 3,089 5,355 
Minneapolis ......... 5,526 2,368 4,024 641 1,583 4,139 1,584 2,483 6,337 11,429 
New Orleans ........ 266 1,120 1,297 24 4 7 eo” “" ee os 
Baw TOO ac cascces 1,879 3,290 107 26 ue 15 es 1 1 1 
CE 0 Seasecedseces 15,471 6,714 2,567 747 234 591 57 422 109 271 
POC a ei 306 Se 564 387 10 ee 6 2 ee 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,326 2,299 1,351 29 21 296 43 6 164 17 
Sioux City .....i.... 1,158 24 557 206 181 139 11 3 80 3 
St. Joweph ....0.2.5. 5,489 3,677 1,156 616 220 884 1 5 30 42 
ee ee: Per 3,714 3,566 2,813 766 354 243 48 2 31 q7 
WIGRERR 85 -s8t60 bevws.. 7,201 6,906 Be oe ee 22 ee pe es 4 
TOE kb o:.0 vas ot 123,231 109,850 46,292 11,115 8,471 10,130 4,219 3,771 12,420 20,929 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
7-Minneapolis—, ————Chicago————, co as City — 
May July. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
TORENT 10 i ve vees ots 217% 211% 224% 208% 208% 210% 212% 198% 198% 
0 Ne ee Pee 219% 213 226% 209% 210% 211% 214% 199% 200 
DOMERES 13 6 bs hoc eaws 219% 213% 227% 210% #%210% 212 214% 199% 200% 
a ee eee 218 211% 225% 208% 208% 210% 213 198% 198% 
POMUBEY 86 Kosi os cece 217% 211% 225% 208% 208% 210% 212% 198% 198% 
SOMORTT BD vicocsciicere 217% 211 225 209% 200% 211% 212% 198% 199% 
7-CORN— - RYE- Se -OATS———_——-. 
cago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago 

May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 10 . 147% 145% 168% «+e» 166% 154% 159 eo ete 76% 712% 10% eee 
Jan. 11 . 148% 146% 169% «+++ 158% 156% 160% aoes 11% 12% 11% S600 
Jan. 12 . 147% 146% 169% ---» 156% 154% 159% Pre 17% 12% 71% eee 

Jan. 13.146 144% 167 -+++ 155% 153% 157% ones 76 ™1% jj %10% 

Jan. 14 . 146% 144% 167% ~+++ 155% 153% 157% enon ee - 32 69% 


Jan. 15 . 145 143% 166% «+++ 163% 151% 157% -++- 74% 70% 68% 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 























v v v 





HELP WANTED 

Vv | Ree a Ee! 
FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR CON- 
necticut, western Massachusetts, eastern 
New York State, by quality Northwest 
spring wheat mill. Salary, expenses and 
bonus for right man. Real opportunity. 
Trade acquaintance, successful sales rec- 
ord in territory desirable. Give full de- 
tails first letter; salary, reason for leaving 
position, etc, Strictly confidential. Address 
10014, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn, 











MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—ONE GOOD USED CORN DE- 
germinator. One good used or rebuilt 60 
H.P. slow speed dust-proof motor. Nap- 
panee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind. 














WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment, 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 
FOR SALE—NO. 21 PRINZ AND RAU 3- 
screen milling separator—100 bu. capacity. 
New sieve frames. Eccentric bearings and 
gears. Attractive price. Whitewater Flour 
Mills Co., Whitewater, Kansas, 














FOR SALE— 
GREATLY REDUCED 


METHYL 
BROMIDE 


FOR 
PEST CONTROL 


18,000 Ibs. in 
1 Ib. cans 


25c per pound 


SABIN 
METAL CORP. 


40 Lispenard St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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RECORD ATTENDANCE 
FOR A.0.M. MEETING 


<— 
Mill Modernization Symposium for 
District 4 Gathering Heard by 
More Than 130 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new attend- 
ance record was set by District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers at 
its winter meeting held at Hotel Nic- 
ollet Jan. 15, with 128 operatives, -ex- 
ecutives and allied members present 
for luncheon and more than a dozen 
persons additional attending the pro- 
gram. 

Mill modernization and new mill 
construction was the program subject. 
Five speakers participated in a sym- 
posium on the topic. The speakers 
were E. E. Kuphal, director of manu- 
facture, General Mills, Inc., who de- 
scribed his company’s new plant at 
Los Angeles; Charles A. Lang, vice 
president and chief engineer for Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., who discussed 
mill modernization generally, and 
more specifically, the design and per- 
formance of the Alton-type dust fil- 
ter which he produced for use in the 
mill; F. M. Atkinson, president of the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
who talked about recent improve- 
ments in flour packing machinery; 
O. F. Wilke, general superintendent, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, 
Minn., who told about his company’s 
installation of a pneumatic handling 
and bulk storage system for millfeeds 
in its Hastings plant, and Herman H. 
Trapp, general superintendent, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., who spoke 
briefly about the milling operations 
at his company’s Alton, IIl., plant. 

A detailed report of the symposium 
will be published in the February 
Milling Production Section of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

George T. Schiller, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Superior, Wis., chairman 
of District 4, presided at the meet- 
ing. During a business session fol- 
lowing the symposium, Jerome H. En- 
dres, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, was elected chairman of the 
group and Paul F. Olson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, was named 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 








vice chairman. W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Minneapolis, was reelect- 
ed secretary and treasurer. R. J. S. 
Carter, flour milling engineer, and 
Paul L. Dittemore, technical editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, were:.re- 
appointed to the program committee. 

Among the out-of-town guests pres- 
ent for the meeting were Ralph W. 
Bouskill, Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, president of the 
AOM; Donald S. Eber; Kansas City, 
executive secretary of the organiza- 
tion; R. K. Durham, Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, chairman of the 
AOM research committee, and the 
following members of that group: 
L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton; R. O. Pence, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan; George Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and H. O. Olsby, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Alton, III. 

A sound motion picture, “Strange 
Hunger,” prepared by the Vitamin 
Research Foundation, was shown at 
the close of the meeting through the 
courtesy of Merck & Co. The picture 
was well received. 


' January 18, 1949 


ARMY BUYS FLOUR FOR 
NAVY REQUIREMENTS 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Depot procureméfit’ division 
Jan. 13 purchased 27,200 sacks of 
12% flour, domestic cottons, for navy 
use, to be delivered to various naval 
stations in this country. The prices 
paid ranged from $5.07 to $5.59. Also 
purchased by the army for naval use 
were 36,400 sacks for export. Prices 
ranged from $5.61 to $5.93 delivered 
Philadelphia, Newport, Seattle, Nor- 
folk, Boston, San Pedro, Oakland and 
San Diego. 


PRODUCTION MEN TO MEET 

DETROIT—A “Management Pan- 
el” will feature the Jan. 19 meeting 
of the Detroit Bakery Production 
Men’s Club, according to Mal FE. 
Thompson, secretary. “Looking For- 
ward in 1949”. will be the subject of 
the panel, members of which will in- 
clude Thomas L. Awrey, Chet Beach, 
Carl Koepplinger and John Schallert. 





AOM Research Group Cites Gains 
Made by Mill Machine Producers 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
research committee of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, which met 
at Hotel Nicollet Jan. 13-14, cite a 
comparison of current pictures of 
new milling equipment with pictures 
appearing in catalogs of three or 
more years ago as proof that milling 
machinery manufacturers are making 
progress. 

The committee spent most of its 
time in closed session conferences 
with representatives of flour mill ma- 
chinery makers. This activity carries 
out the committee’s decision reached 
at its meeting in Chicago Sept. 22-23 
to give priority in 1949 to coopera- 
tion with the manufacturers in dis- 
cussing their machines, particularly 
those which had been subjected to 
critical study by the committee. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department of the 
Millers National Federation, and 
chairman of the research committee, 
said that in these conferences manu- 
facturers may keep the committee in- 
formed with regard to progréss being 
made toward new designs. The com- 
mittee, in turn, points out those fea- 
tures, if any, which' are not ity ac- 
cord with the published recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Durham pointed out that auto- 





FOR SALE 





14-16 Park Row 





75,000 Square Feet of Floor Space with 

@ 125,000 bu. grain elevator 

@ Complete with boiler plant totaling 2000 H.P., with 
600 K.W. Unafiow Engine Generator Set 


@ Railroad sidings—Chicago 
@ In the heart of soya bean, hog raising and 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Attractively Priced — Reasonable Terms 
® IMMEDIATE POSSESSION @ 


ACT NOW — ARRANGE TO INSPECT 
WIRE © PHONE e WRITE 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


BArclay 7-0600 


COMPLETE PLANT 
at WAVERLY, IOWA 





New York 7, N. Y. 











matic flour packing equipment to 
handle 100-lb. sacks, and dust collec- 
tion appear to be the two subjects 
currently uppermost in the minds ot 
many flour millers. Disclosures at the 
meeting indicate that satisfactory 
progress is being made toward the 
solution of both of these problems, 
Mr. Durham asserted. 


A variety of high-speed flour pack- 
ing machines to meet almost any 
miller’s requirements is now avail- 
able. For example, there is the St. 
Regis valve-bag packer with which 
one man can pack up to six bags 
a minute. A less expensive St. Regis 
packer to handle valve bags is avail- 
able to the miller who does not re- 
quire such high speed. For packing 
open-mouth bags, either of cotton or 
paper, at least two high speed pack- 
ers are just now being put on the 
market. These are made by the pack- 
aging service division of Bemis Bro. 


».Bag Co. and by the Richardson Scale 


Co. The Richardson machine pre- 
weighs and fills at a speed enabling 
one man to pack and sew four bags 
a minute. It will handle 50, 100, 110 
or 140-Ib. bags. 

The Bemis machine adjusts the 
quantity of flour in the bag to a de- 
sired weight by a dribble device aft- 
er the packer. This system is de- 
signed primarily for the two-man op- 
eration and with two men, the ma- 
chine can average eight 100-Ib. bags 
a minute. 

It is now possible to purchase an 
automatic shorts packer with which 
one man can easily pack and sew 
1,500 sacks in eight hours. 

Research committee members who 
were present at the two-day meeting 
included, in addition to Mr. Durham, 
the following: L. E. Collier, Arrow 
Mills, Inc., Houston; R. O. Pence, de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan; George Te- 
sarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Carl W. Grier, General Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; H. O. Olsby, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill, and 
J. I, Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto. L. C. Robinson, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, and R. R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., al- 
so members of the committee, were 
unable to be present. 
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With the Distributor 
(Continued from page 19) 


tributors to concentrate upon such 
basic food items as flour, rather than 
starting a general fight between all 
types of retail distribution. 


Methods of Distribution 


0 

In considering their methods of 
distribution, millers of family flour 
should study carefully just what 
wholesale grocers are now prepared 
to do for them. There was a time 
a few years ago when many whole- 
sale grocers simply did not operate 
their businesses efficiently. Their sales 
service was poor, costs of operation 
were high, and consequently their re- 
tail customers were placed at a great 
disadvantage in competing with chain 
stores. 

That situation has been largely rec- 
tified. Wholesale operators who did 
not improve their methods of doing 
business found themselves going out 
of business altogether. The result has 
becn a much improved wholesale 
grocery industry, which is now serv- 
ing retailers efficiently and helpfully. 

Such wholesalers naturally need 
and deserve the help of fiour millers 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 24-26—Wheat Variety Identi- 
fication School, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
secretary; Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., mid-winter meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 88rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 


Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 


March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. : 


April 10-12—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., joint convention at the Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City, Mo.; sec- 
retary, Missouri group, Fred C. Calli- 


cotte, 4410 Hunt Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, Kansas group, Fred J. 
Doran, 626 N. Main St., Wichita. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 58 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago. 
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and other food manufacturers from 
whom they buy their products. By 
this we do not mean just competi- 
tive prices. Advertising, sales helps 
and other forms of merchandising 
aid are essential. Family flour mill- 
ers who cooperate closely with good 
wholesale grocers are finding them 
an increasingly satisfactory sales out- 
let. 


Sales Managers’ 


Importance 


.@) 
Recently we heard a discussion 
about the importance of sales man- 





FLOUR 


CAKE FLOUR 


CORN MEAL 





CEREALS 
FARINA 









PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 


HOMINY GRITS 


WHEAT CEREAL 


FEEDS De ck, 
FOR POULTRY ACw 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE to get more facts 
FOR SHEEP about VICTOR FLOUR 


agers for food manufacturers who 
primarily sell through brokers. One 
view was that they are not as im- 
portant as when manufacturers sell 
through their own salesmen, and the 
other opinion was exactly the oppo- 
site. Personally, we agree with the 
latter reasoning. 

Flour millers who largely depend 
upon brokers for the distribution of 
their products have a most serious 
stake in their activities. Almost in- 
variably brokers represent more than 
one mill, and the one which cooper- 
ates most effectively with its brokers 
will undoubtedly receive the best 
sales cooperation from them. 


BECAUSE .. . VICTOR is a QUALITY line that builds 


more and more enthusiastic users year after year. 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 


BECAUSE 


VICTOR users. 


BECAUSE . . . VICTOR smart, colorful packaging means 
eye-catching, selling displays. 


. . - VICTOR merchandising and advertising 


cooperation is constantly at work making new and better 
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That is the responsibility of the 
sales manager, who should at all 
times be in as close touch with his 
brokers as he would be with the 
mill’s salesmen. Brokers are natural- 
ly interested in the volume of busi- 
ness they can sell, and they will put 
their best efforts where they get help 
in selling a large volume of goods. 
We know from personal observation 
that the mill sales manager who vis- 
its his brokers frequently, keeps in 
close touch with them by telephone 
and telegraph, and provides them 
with the most helpful information 
secures the majority of the business 
they sell. 







































BECAUSE . . . the VICTOR line is a complete line and 


you can buy in mixed car shipments — which means lower 


— CEREALS — FEEDS... 
and VICTOR prices. 


inventory investment and balanced inventory. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 









CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
\ 


| 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL || 
PAPER BAGS 
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JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 
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IN CANADA 





" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


a<i>_~ 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 






















NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 








NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 


PER DAY. 


, Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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‘ § 
who KEEP ON selling: 
Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen . . . salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
| and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 
Mie? eet sag «= COFFON G nd jute BAGS 
othing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
Ate Down Sein ote od WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
in the Great Outdoors. Montreal ¢ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland @ Winnipeg © Calgary 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd : 
9 e 
8 to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
STAR FLOUR Mit COATSWORTH & COOPER 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA e a ‘ 
Grain and Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour satan TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” LIMITED 
t Cable eieste: Berearneen: Sea- Always ee in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 











MONTREAL a CANADA 


The St. pemrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” - 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT es 
FLOURS eer oe 























== WINTER: WHEAT 
FLOURS 





Monarch 








Cream of the West | 
/ Crescent 





Castle 








Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





a eS 
PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 


























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Malling Co., Limited 





Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 











Owning and Operating Mills at s 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





rs 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co, 


A GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
.* SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


.? DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
E> COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


“> GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 

S™> PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

DBLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


























NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - 





















isl | 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER PLOURING MILES CO AmAeree, U.S.A. ee coe =n ane i+4 - 


OLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY ESTABLISHED 1868 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 




















Jones-HeETreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 









GROWN 
MILLS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














“+ PORTLAND, OREGON 
7 Millers of High 
WESTERN MILLING Co. Grade Bakers, 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR pt ana 
BLUESTEM-—PATENT FLOUR sian , 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 
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Hart -Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. | 





BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants | 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 


St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 


Sioux City, lowa Six States 


See 
a SSaeennnEee —— — —_—- 

































ESTABLISHED 1913 





Look to City National’s 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT for 
Faster, Simpler Handling of: 


- MLS Finance your export operations in all 


foreign markets through City National. 


FINANCING FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 


Use City National’s ‘*Years Ahead’? facilities 
for collections, for letters of credit on sight or 
on time, and foreign exchange transactions. 


MARKETS The large Foreign Department at 


City National can recommend suitable foreign 
representatives; provide you with market anal- 
yses; report on foreign market conditions. 


BROR UNGE, Foreign De- 
partment Manager, was ex 

manager for prominent flour 
mills for over 10 years. He is 
thoroughly familiar with the 
viewpoints of mills and buyers, 
and knows the quality of flour 
required by different markets. 


CITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Company 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 


Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —’Smithstalk“”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








is Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHIOAG® , 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 


Prod 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR caces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK ' BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 























































“What's bothering Susie? She looks 
furious.” 

“Oh, she’s trying to reduce, and she 
just weighed on one of those new 
scales with the speaking attachment 
—and when she stepped on it, the 
voice said, ‘One at a time, please!’”’ 


¢?¢¢ 


Hotel Manager: We can give you a 
room, but you’ll have to make your 
own bed.” 

Prospective Guest: Fine. 

Manager: Here’s a hammer and 
saw. You can start right in. 


e$¢¢ 


When Jones walked into his friend’s 
office he found him sitting at his desk, 
looking very depressed. 

“Hello, old man!” 
“What's up?” 

“Oh, just my wife,” replied the 
other sadly. “She’s engaged a new sec- 
retary for me.” 

“Well, there’s nothing wrong about 
that. Is she a blonde or brunette?” 

“He’s bald!” 

¢¢ ¢ 


The Scotch chemistry professor was 
demonstrating the properties of vari- 
ous acids. “Watch carefully,” he said, 
“I’m going to drop a half-dollar into 
the acid. Will it dissolve?” 

“No, sir,” spoke one 
promptly. 

“Correct, and why not?” 

“Because,” came the reply, “if it 
would, you wouldn’t have dropped 


it in.” 
$e ¢. 

Attendant in Filling Station: Boss, 
your doctor’s in here with a flat tire. 

Boss: Swell! Diagnose the trouble 
as puncture wounds resulting in pro- 
lapsus of the perimeter. Prescribe 
plastic surgery followed by the ad- 
ministration of violent flatulents, and 
charge him accordingly. That’s what 
he’s been doing to me.” 


e¢¢ 


“Two hundred dollars for an elec- 
tric icebox! Too much! Good day,” 
said the prospective buyer. The next 
morning he ordered the box over the 
phone for immediate delivery. 

“Might I ask what made you change 
your mind?” asked the salesman. 

“Certainly,” said the man. “When 
I came home yesterday, my wife was 
leaning over the old icebox, and I 
gave her a playful pat. Without look- 
ing up, she said, ‘50 lb. today, dar- 


ling.’ ” 
$e ¢ 

At the end of the sermon in a Scot- 
tish church, an ardent prohibitionist 
was permitted by the entirely anti- 
prohibitionist parson to say a few 
words on his pet subject. 

“Brethren,” he said, “if I had all 
the whiskey, brandy and champagne 
in the world, I would fling the whole 
of it into the Clyde.” 

He sat down and in the pause that 
followed the parson rose. 

“We shall conclude,” he said, “by 
singing hymn 157: Shall we gather at 
the river?” 


said Jones. 


student 
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THEO. STIVERS 
Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEB 
ew York San Francisco 








Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 
O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
pe Cuba 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New Yerk, N. Y. 











JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








Flour Specialists 22 hosr" 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORE 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


8ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Oable Address: “Dorrzacs,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


36, Mauritsweg 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “FrLIxcoHEN” Reference; De Twentsche Bank 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 
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COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘Coventry,’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVER POOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 








Cable Address: ‘“Trontopri,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C0 5th Ed., also Bentley 

and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,”’ London. 


- PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ~ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. | JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
ED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Led. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomaA,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘Puitip,’’ Dundee 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"MarvEL,”’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““Ancuor,” Belfast 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo”’ 
We solicit offers from American Miils willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished’ on application. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 





47-48 Damrak 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED . 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 


VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 

Corr.: Postbox 1151 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S | SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
ree ye (Anton Sorensen) 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF "ALL aeee Oo = ee ae 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 


References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam ves sthdenignchad 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 


N V Algemeene Handei-: 
« ¥* Industrie Maatschapr 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 





~ 


Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





Cable Address: “Flourimport” 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 





AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Copenheges, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Importers of: 
ile Pious « Offala - Starch Samples and offers solicited 


~~ 

















A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHeEAT FLouR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








SUTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDOom 


DIA-GLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE 


Seaboard Bony Milling 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


January 18, 1949 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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*-PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


How to evade your duties 
as a citizen 


That’s easy! Lots of Americans who manage to 
stay out of jail are experts at evading their civic 
duties. But they have to be smart... 





Some civic duties are too hard to avoid. Even 
“back-seat citizens” pay taxes. Many of them 
obey well-enforced traffic laws. And the laws 
against murder, kidnapping and grand larceny 
carry such stiff penalties! 





But there are other civic duties—as important 
as any in a free country—that are easy to evade. 
Voting, for instance. (Nobody can force any- 
body to vote!) Serving on a jury is another. 

' (It’s so simple, sometimes, to get excused.) Help- 
ing to solve important community problems is 
a third. (Isn’t there always good old George to 
do the workP)y 


Luckily for America’s back-seat citizens, there 
are still others around to do the driving . . . real 
citizens who realize that freedom is everybody’s 
job. But are there enough of themP 





